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These are anniversary days with us. 


The opening of our forty-third year 
finds us busy with plans for further ex- 
tension and improvement of our service. 


A growing business makes room for 
growing men who in turn make business 
grow. 


One of the men who has helped in our 
growth is Mr. S. Wilbur Corman, B.A.LS. 
1907. Weare promoting him to the pos- 
ition of Manager in the belief that his 
efficiency will be thereby increased, and 
our service to advertisers and publishers 
correspondingly improved. 


Have you tried the Ayer & Son way 
of advertising? Keeping Everlastingly 
At It Brings Success. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
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CERTAIN 
manufacturer 
used the stand- 
ard farm papers for 
years for mail order re- 
turns—and got them. 





He manufactures a 
household article of 
merit, but higher in 
price than his average 
competitor. 


Some time ago he 
decided to put his 
goods into the dealers’ 
hands. So asmall part 
of his this year’s farm 
paper advertisements 
were aimed at the re- 
tailer. 


The results have sur- 
prised him. One out of 
every ten replies from 
his advertisement has 
been from a merchant. 


Moreover these mer- 
chants are evidently 
thoroughly aware of 
the power of the Stand- 
ard farm paper with its 
subscribers. For two 
follow-up letters have 
resulted in opening ac- 
counts with 50% of 


these habectbdiiees. 4 

He says the direct 
dealer results would 
make his advertising 
profitable, aside from 
the consumer business 
it is stirring up and the 
help to the salesmen in 
opening up the terri- 
tory. 

Ask us to outline a 
plan whereby you can 
obtain similar results 
from 





Standard Farm Papers 


Field & Farm, Denver 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Farm Home and Farm, Louisville 
The Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Pa The Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 
f The Breeder’s Gazette 
of Hoard’s Dairyman 
K Wallaces’ Farmer 
now® The Kansas Farmer 
Val Wisconsin Agriculturist 
ue Indiana Farmer 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


Geo. W. Herbert 

Western Representative 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 
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OVERCOMING DISTRIBU- 
!ON HANDICAPS IN 
ADVERTISING 





GREA: WASTE DUE TO NEGLECTING 
TO HELP THE READER BUY THE 
GOODS AFTER HE’S CONVINCED— 
H \V SUESINE ANTAGONIZED A 
READER—WHAT OTHER CONCERNS 
Acs DOING PUBLISHING DEALER 
L!-TS—OVER-EMPHASIS ON DEAL- 
E). TO DETRIMENT OF CONSUMER 

RK 





'y J. George Frederick. 


propose a new department 
for the Charities Bureau,” said a 
witt: housekeeper some time ago; 
“a Department for the Detection 
and Capture of Elusive Dealers 
Wh» Keep Magazine-Advertised 
Products; said Department to be 
equipped with long-distance tour- 
ing cars, Diogenes lanterns and 
an inexhaustible supply of pa- 
tierce and shoe leather. Think 
what suffering among the poor- 
rich would be alleviated, after ad- 
vertising has made a product a 
necessity to them and they can’t 
find anybody who can sell it to 
them !” 

Nothing ever so chafes keen 
advertisers, selling widespread 
through dealers, as the waste and 
exasperating handicap which lie 
in the consumer’s difficulties in 
finding a dealer from whom to 
buy, once advertising has done its 
full duty. 

To bridge this gap in the 100 
per cent possible effectiveness of 
advertising is one of the hard 
jobs advertising men are up 
against. What is being done 
about it is consequently of real 
importance, because it is one of 
those difficulties to which there 
are many solutions and none of 
them a panacea. 

Most of the difficulties are suf- 
fered by those advertisers in mag- 
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azines who have no thorough dis- 
tribution, but yet a sufficiently 
national one to make magazine 
advertising profitable. For such, 
advertising is necessarily reach- 
ing large numbers who are not 
able to buy after they have been 
convinced—a condition calculated 
to arouse the advertisers’ utmost ~ 
efforts to ameliorate. 

But, strange to say, such a con- 
dition does not rouse a great 
many advertisers who ought to be 
aroused. Consumers are put in a 
very prejudicial state of mind, 
for once advertising is placed in 
general mediums (especially 
where the nature of the goods 
makes it difficult or impossible to 
sell direct in emergencies) it is 
distinctly up to the advertiser to 
make extra-strenuous efforts to 
have distribution measure up to 
the advertising’s scope and get the 
goods to the interested reader. 

Many advertisers deafen their 
ears to the call of the consumer 
for the goods from non-distribu- 
tion points, but it is a very costly 
thing to do. When finally distri- 
bution does come ’round to such 
consumers they have a prejudice 
which spreads like a poison over 
the neighborhood. 

Of course, under the most ear- 
nest appreciation of this condition 
an advertiser can only do his best. 
Even the most famous of adver- 
tised goods are not enjoying ab- 
solutely universal distribution. 
One advertiser now in the maga- 
zines says, “Sold at nearly every 
store you pass,” but if consum- 
ers undertook to believe this and 
walk until they found the goods 
they would probably beat Wes- 
ton’s record for walking. 

Advertising as a method has 
more often been the goat for 
slipshod sales-analysis than it has 
itself fallen short. Advertising 
cannot do a laggard sales-man- 
ager’s work. Its work is done 
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when it sends people to the deal- 
ers. If the selling policy, the 
sales-staff and its activities have 
antagonized dealers or fumbled 
the vital preliminaries for a stim- 
ulated consumer demand, heavy 
waste and lasting harm is bound 
to occur. 

Dealers and sales-staffs being 
what they are, however. and ad- 
vertising being what it is, the 
tendencies of the present day are 
all toward adapting advertising 
to carry more of these selling 
burdens. Being closest to the real 
master of the situation (the con- 
sumer) advertising is being leaned 
upon more and more heavily. Ad- 
vertisers are finding that if they 
are really ambitious for a_ na- 
tional market without waiting 
many years for it to develop un- 
der old methods, they must shape 
out of advertising in some way 
the tool with which to do it. 

But the trouble is that in their 
eagerness for more stores many 
advertisers bend all their efforts 
toward stocking up more dealers 
and simply use the consumer as a 
tool to accomplish it. The con- 
sumer’s own side of the matter 
is often shamefully neglected and 
subordinated to the passion to 
work upon new dealers. 


Here is an actual case: A 
woman wrote to the Bedford 
Mills (“Suesine Silk”), asking 


for samples. A seamstress was due 
in a week’s time, and this woman 
desired to examine samples of 
Suesine preparatory to buying 
the goods for clothes the seam- 
stress was to make. The week 
rolled by and this woman bought 
other silk, because, of course, she 
couldn’t wait longer for a reply 
from Suesine. Three weeks later, 
after the seamstress was entirely 
finished, along comes, not the 
samples asked for, but this letter: 


Dear Madam:— 

This is a smal] matter which may 
seem unimportant to you, but it is of 
real importance to us. 

When you wrote to us asking for the 
Sample Book of Suesine Silk you for- 
got to give us the name of the Re- 
tailer of whom you buy regularly, and 
you also forgot to state whether or not 
he sells Suesine Silk. 

Now, this offer to send you a Sample 
Book of Suesine Silk was made for the 
purpose of securing that information, 


as it is a detail of great importance 
in our business plan. : 

Will you, therefore, kindly upply 
the information which was omitted in 
your letter, using the post-card which 
we enclose? 

Immediately upon its rece’pt we will 
be pleased to send you the Samp: Book 
of Suesine Silk, and to tell you where 
it can be bought in your city p: viding 
a dealer is now carrying it. . . 

Yours S-u-e-s-i-n-e-l-y, 
BepForD Mitts, 


The latter paragraphs of the 
letter are omitted because they 
are simply repetition of the dull- 
est kind of the same eager de- 
mand for the dealer’s name. It 
can be imagined what this par- 
ticular consumer thought of this 
letter—also what the word Sue- 
sine hereafter connotes in her 
mind. Yes, indeed, it was * yours 
5-11-0-8-i-n-e-l-y” | 

In the keen desire to annex new 
dealers, the consumer—supposedly 
the party around whom all the 
business is centered—is made sim- 
ply a pawn in the game and al- 
most totally ignored. Service to the 
individual consumer is made sport 
of, when it should be the very 
first principle of the business. In 
the hurry and rush of office work, 
often sadly mismanaged, that vi- 
tal direct contact with consumers, 
which is the new salvation and 
declaration of independence to 
manufacturers, is left to the 
cheapest clerks obtainable, con- 
stantly behindhanded and ‘“sys- 
tematized” to the lowest mechani- 
cal notch. Dealer correspondence 
is attended to with almost wor- 
shipful dispatch, but consumer 
correspondence is often never 
looked at by any one higher up 
than the “forewoman” of the typ- 
ist corps. Is there any wonder 
that the work of widening distri- 
bution is balked by dealers’ cyni- 
cism, when the dealer is the man 
to whom outraged consumers fre- 
quently turn and confide? 

The advertising manager or 
agency which has with careful 
thought evolved an advertising 
campaign is nowadays obliged by 
this very carefulness to go farther 
and farther afield into the details 
of office and selling organization. 
In determined efforts to get re- 
sults they find pillar after pillar 
on which they must lean in the 
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sales and office organization fall- 
ing down on them and compelling 
them to take hold. Often the “fall 
down” reaches ‘way back into the 
factory and the advertising man 
finds it incumbent upon him to 
build up from the factory forward 
when he tries to shape the busi- 
ness so as to serve the consumer, 
and thus reach the real goal—the 
widening of distribution and the 
increase of sales. 

There is a long list of adver- 
tisers who ask readers of their 
magazine copy to send the name 
of their dealer. Among them are: 


“Wear-Ever” aluminum wear 
Arlington Mills 

Hurnett’s Vanilla 

Lanefeld Hand Bags 

If. & H. Cleaner 

Beaver Board 

| l's Toilet Powder 
Himalaya Cloth 

“Tissue,” the fabric 
Diamond Dyes 

Ruffalo Lithia Water 

Foster’s Ideal Crib 

Limbert’s Holland Dutch Crafts, etc. 


It will be noticed, however, that 
most of these are. either new or 
rejuvenated advertisers, and that 
they are more than _ ordinarily 
anxious for wider distribution. 
Some give a booklet as a reward 
for the dealer’s name, but it is to 
be hoped that most of them are 
not so foolish as to hold off send- 
ing sample or booklet when a 
consumer perchance does not send 
a dealer’s name. A _ consumer 





landed is worth more than a deal- 
er of dim prospect. 

\dvertisers of the above type 
are in advance of many others, 
nevertheless, in that they really 
realize the need of extending their 
list of dealers. Many are not even 
awake to this and are content to 
let the opportunities opened up by 
a national magazine campaign go 
to waste. Such waste is in two 
directions: waste of possible new 
distributors and waste of con- 
sumer good will. 

Those advertisers who do ap- 
preciate the feelings of the con- 
sumer whom the adv ertising con- 
vinces but who is left in the ag- 
gravating condition of being un- 
able to buy, have taken various 
interesting methods of helping 
the situation. 
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The Beaver Company, Buffalo, 
(“Beaver Board”) has a blank 
form which is filled in with the 
names of the nearest four or five 
dealers and “tipped” into the 
booklet which is sent to an in- 
quirer. If a dealer’s name is men- 
tioned by the inquirer, who is not 
carrying the goods, a card is sent 
saying : 

The dealer mentioned b ou does 
not carry Beaver Boards, ber we will 


endeavor to make arrangements where- 
by he can supply you. 


If this dealer can't be stocked 
up, perhaps at least this particu- 





E BEAVER BOARD 
is carried in stock by the distributor named below. 
i From them you can obtain prices and further information. 
Se Ke B811 Coes 9 Se 42nd.Step. 
) pykes Lor. Cos, 137 We 24th Ste, 
| Fred C. Sumner, 140-8th Ave., 
| Pp, Be. Van Dusen, 12 E, 42nd Sts, 
Now York City, Ne Ye 
i 








DEALER’S NAME SLIP “TIPPED” INTO A 
BOOKLET 


lar sale can be arranged through 
him. 

The Printz - Biederman Co.. 
Cleveland, makers of “Printzess” 
clothes, does what a number of 
other concerns are doing—makes 
the general advertising especially 
definite and sympathetic regard- 
ing this matter of where to buy 
after being convinced. A great 
number of other advertisers light- 
ly pass this by altogether, to the 
great vexation of the reader who 
wants to know the next step after 
making up her mind to buy. 

The Printz-Biederman message 
to consumers is this: 

Go to the dealer in your town who 
advertises ‘“Printzess’—if you don’t 
know him, write us. We'll tell you 
who he is and where he is—and we'll 
also send you for your trouble our 
dainty portfolio of beautiful ‘“Printzess”’ 
styles—a booklet that you'll appreciate. 


Where the dealer’s name is 
much desired by the advertiser, 
there is a sympathetic way, rather 
than the selfish way in which to 
ask consumers to go to the trou- 
ble of sending dealers’ names. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
does it happily, as follows: 
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Send us simply your name and ad- 
dress, and the name and address of 
your grocer. A postal will do. The 
next mail will bring you this assorted 
box. After that, let your grocer sup- 
ply you the kinds which you like best. 
Cut out this reminder so you won't 
forget to write for the box to-day. 


But there are plenty of others 
who place many kinds of resist- 
ance in the way of consumer re- 
sponse. Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee is 
advertising with a coupon, as fol- 
lows: 





Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, 

care of Climax Coffee & Baking Powder Co. 

32 Main St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Piease send me free book of Mrs. Rorer's recipes. 
Name 
Address. 
My Groeer's Name 
My Grocer's Address. 
Does he sell Mrs. Rorer's Coffee? 























AN AWFUL LOT TO ASK TO BE WRITTEN 
ON A TINY COUPON 


How any one could expect a 
woman to write so much infor- 
mation in so small a space is hard 
to imagine. If the consumer’s 
“address” were “2839 Brinkel- 
heimer avenue, Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson,” or worse, she’d be 
stumped; to say nothing of trying 
to think of her grocer’s street 
number. Furthermore, many con- 
sumers want the booklet offered 
before they stop to discover 
whether their grocer keeps the 
goods. 

Of course the most practical of 
all devices would be to publish a 
list of the retailers handling the 
goods. Two big advertisers have 
done this—the Globe-Wernicke 
Co. and the Red Cross Shoe 
makers (both of Cincinnati), 
while “ Anti-Cor” followed the 
plan in newspaper advertising. 
All agree on the excellence of the 
scheme; but for many it is mani- 
festly impossible. The Pacific 
Mills offer to “send a list of re- 
tailers” to inquirers. Lord & Tay- 
lor say “We will direct you to a 
retailer.” 

There is far too little realiza- 
tion of the need for the greatest 
energy and care in cashing in on 
the value of advertising. Thou- 
sands are perfectly familiar with 
the arguments advanced by adver- 
tisers, and even have made some 
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sort of decision to buy, bi 
balked by one after anothe- re- 
sistance factor. Either th: ab- 
sence of a statement of price, or 
some other detail of information, 
nullifies the interest create, or 
else the mind is left very hazy as 
to where to buy and how. ‘ome 
magazine ads leave one com» lete- 
ly in doubt as to whether tc send 
by mail for an article or <o to 
a dealer. Others leave you in 
doubt whether one should inquire 
at a drug or hardware or gr:cery 
store. Still other articles a:iver- 
tised seem to have two names, or 
are confused with somethin< else 
most enigmatically. 

If the very best thought ard at- 
tention of advertisers were «iven 
to removing many of these hand- 
icaps to distribution, magazine ad- 
vertising would yield a still better 
harvest of results, and substitu- 
tion would not be so successfully 
practiced. A consumer who has 
failed in several stores to buy an 
advertised article is in no mood 
to emphatically repulse substitu- 
tion. It is the consumer’s feel- 
ing in the matter that is impor- 
tant; and if the game of dealer- 
bluff by many advertisers who 
think they are very smart and 
alert indeed were dropped and 
consumer service were made the 
subject of the same onslaught of 
energy, dealers would fast enough 
“line up,” “get in tune,” “link up,” 
“get in step,’ “follow the bugle” 
and all the other horse-clucking 
things which shriek forth from 
current “dealer literature.” 


———~<+ee—___—_. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
INCREASE 





In a recent talk before the Advertisers’ 
Club of Milwaukee, E. S. Wells, Jr., ad- 
vertising manager of the Chicago Daily 
News, said, among other things: 

“By statistics gathered from fifty- 
four leading newspapers it is shown 
that newspaper advertising had made 
wonderful strides in the last few years, 
the fifty-four papers mentioned show- 
ing an increase in business in one year 
of over 30,000,000 lines. 

“Primitive man could reach only his 
arm’s length. Later the bow and arrow 
increased that reach to about 100 feet. 
The modern gun again increased that, 
but advertising enables him to encircle 
the globe.” 
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Think of This 


There is absolutely no publication with a cir- 
culation of higher quality, or larger purchasing 
power than 


Che 
ART T 
A Magazin 
Modis 


The advertising rate, as compared with other class 
publications, is very low. Below are a few of the 
prominent class publications, with their estimated 
circulation and page rates :— 


Serer re 1. + + «143,000 $430.00 
0 ere 40,000 300.00 
Country Life.......... 35,000 300.00 
Town and Country..... 32,000 175.00 
House and Garden..... 32,000 200.00 


Excepting Life. THE SMART SET Magazine 
has more circulation than any two of the above 
magazines, and yet the rate is but $150 per page. 
(Of course the page is smaller.) 

I can think of a great many reasons why a large 
number of national advertisers should use SMART 
SET; but I would be much more interested in get- 
ting the reasons why they are not using it now. 

Is there any doubt in the minds of Automobile 
Manufacturers, that the readers of SMART SET 
buy automobiles? 

Any advertiser can get all the information he 
wants, concerning the quality and quantity of the 
circulation of THE SMART SET. 

We are now working on the June Number. 
Please send copy at once. 


Se Chetowne tacyn 


THE JOHN ADAMS THAYER CORPORATION 
452 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SUPREME COURT’S IM- 
PORTANT PRICE MAIN- 
TENANCE DECISION 


FINDS DR. MILES MEDICAL CO,’S 
ELABORATE RESALE CONTRACTS TO 
SOME EXTENT IN RESTRAINT OF 
TRADE—THE STATUS OF PATEN- 
TEES PRICE MAINTENANCE DIS- 
CUSSED ——JUSTICE HOLMES’ 
POINTED DISSENTING OPINION 


After a long time the Supreme 
Court of the United States has 
ruled on the Dr. Miles Medical 
Co. case vs. John D. Park & 
Sons Co., wholesalers, in the med- 
ical company’s effort to enforce 
the resale price maintenance con- 
tract upon wholesalers. The de- 
cision (with Justice Holmes dis- 
senting) is adverse to the resale 
contract, but the entire principle 
of price maintenance is so broadly 
entered upon in the decision that 
some doubt is abroad as to even 
the validity of price maintenance 
under the license plan by sellers 
of patented goods. 

It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the Dr. Miles Medical 
Company operated one of the 
most minute and determined sys- 
tems of price maintenance prob- 
ablv ever devised. Every bottle 
and every wholesale package had 
a serial number, and were traced 
in their course through the hands 
of over 400 jobbers and 25.090 re- 
tailers. 

The majority opin‘on of the 
Court was delivered by Justice 
Hughes (this being his first im- 
portant opinion rendered since 
taking office) and he confined the 
issue to the validity of the “con- 
signment contract . wholesale” and 
the “retail agency contract.” He 
carefully examined the former in- 
strument (which is a method for 
making the wholesaler merely an 
agent, and thus leaving the re- 
tailer the real contracting partv) 
and finds that it is not adequate 
as a consignment contract. “Tf.” 
savs Justice Hughes, “the restric- 
tiors of the ‘consignment con- 
tract’ as to prices and vendees, 
are to be deemed to apply to the 
sale of goods which one whole- 
sale dealer has purchased from 








another, it is evident that the val- 
idity of the restrictions in this 
respect must be supported on 
some other ground than that such 
sale is made by the wholisale 
dealer as the agent of the com- 
plainant. The case presented by 
the bill cannot properly be re- 
garded as one for inducing breach 
of trust by an agent.” 

From this it will be seen ‘hat 
the Miles resale plan is found 
faulty in method rather tha in 
principle. However, the gecral 
idea of price maintenance is 
touched upon by the further con- 
sideration of the subject in rela- 
tion to the “restraint of trade” 
doctrine. This hinges upon the 
retail agent contract, text of 
which, with Justice Hughes’ an- 
alysis, follows: 


“In consideration whereof said Retail 
Agent agrees in no case to sell or fur- 
nish the siid Proprietary Medicines to 
any person, firm or corporation what- 
soever, at less than the full retail 
price as printed on the packages, with- 
out reduction for quantity; and said 
Retail Agent further agrees not to sell 
the said Proprietary Medicines at any 
price to Whole sale or Retail dealers not 
accredited agents of the Dr. Miles Med 
ical Company.” 

It will be noticed that the “retail 
agents’”’ are not forbidden to sell cither 
to wholesale or retail dealers if these 
are “accredited agents” of the com- 
plainant, that is if the dealers have 
signed either of the two contracts the 
complainant requires. But the restric- 
tion is intended to apply whether the 
retail dealers have bought the goods 
from those who held under consignment 
or from other dealers, wholesale or re- 
tail, who had purchased them. And in 
which wey the “retail agents” who sup- 
plied the medicires to the defendant, 
had bought them is not shown. 

The bill asserts complairant’s ‘‘right 
to ma‘ntain and preserve the aforesaid 
system and method of contracts and 
sales adopted end established by _ it.’ 
It is, as we have seen, a system of in- 
terlocking restrictions by which the 
complainant seeks to control not merely 
the prices at which its agents may sell 
its products, but the prices for all sales 
by all dealers at wholesale or retail, 
whether purchasers or subpurchasers, 
and thus to fix the amount which the 
consumer shall pay, eliminating all com- 
petition. The essential features of such 
a system are thus described by Mr. 
Justice Lurton (then Circuit Judge), in 
the opinion of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the case of John D. Park 
& Sons Company v. Samuel B. Hart- 
man, 153 Fed. on page (?): ‘‘The con- 
re wholesalers or jobbers cove- 
nant that they will sell to no one who 
does not come with complainant’s li- 
cense to buy, and that they will not 
sell below a minimum price dictated by 
complainant. Next, all cornpetition be 
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tween retailers is destroyed, for each 
val- such retailer can obtain his supply only 
this by signing one of the uniform contracts 
on prepared for retailers, whereby he cov- 
enants not to sell to anyone who pro- 
uch puses sell again unless the buyer is 
sale author. zed in writing by the complain- 
m- ant, ani not to sell at less than a stand- 
ard price named in the agreement. Thus 
by all room for competition between re- 
re- tailers, who supply the public, is made 
ach impos: ble. If these contracts leave any 
room ai any point of the line for the 
usual play of competition between the 
hat dealer: in the product marketed by 
und comp ant, it is not discoverable. Thus 
a a combination between the manufac- 
in turer, the wholesalers and the retailers 
eral to maintain prices and stifle competition 
is has becn brought about. 
TI these agreements restrain trade 
m- is ob\‘ous. That, having been made, as 
‘la- the bl alleges, with “most of the job- 
de” bers .nd_ wholesale druggists and a ma- 
| jority of the retail druggists of the 
the country’? and having for their purpose 
of the control of the entire trade, they 
an- relat’ directly to interstate as well as 
intre-!ate trade, and operate to restrain 
trad. or commerce among the several 
tail Statc-, is also clear. 
ny |e relation of this decision to 
hat- the price maintenance methods 
ah. and rights in the case of patented 
said gouis 1s seen in the following fur- 
sell ther extract from Justice Hughes 
any ion: 
not 


opi 
fost The first inquiry is whether 
is any distinction, with respect to 
uch restrictions as are here presented, 
tween the case of an article manufac- 
by the owner of a secret process 
id that of one produced under or- 
nary conditions The complainant 


1av , 
mm an analogy to rights secured by 
tric. rs patent. Bement v. National Har- 
the Company, 168 U. S. 70. In the 


cited, there were licenses for the 
facture and sale of articles cov- 
1 by letters patent with stipulations 
the prices at which the license 
id sell. The court said, referring 
ie act of July 2, 1890, (pp. 92, 
“But that statute clearly does not 
r to that kind of restraint of inter- 


mnable and legal conditions imposed 
the assignee or licensee of a pat- 
by the owner thereof, restricting sd 
s upon which the article may 
and the price to be demandes 
herefor. Such a construction of the 
we have no doubt was never con- 






4 


ales 

ail, plated by its framers.” 

ers, sut whatever rights the patentee may 
the are derived from statutory grant 
.m- the authority conferred “by the 
uch itution. This grant is based upon 
Mr. considerations. The purpose of 
in patent law is to stimulate invention 
of protecting inventors for a fixed time 
! the advantages that may be derived 


exclusive manufacture, use and 
As was said by Chief Justice 
Mershall in Grant v. Raymond, 6 
pp, 241-243: “It is the reward 
ilated for the advantages derived 
the public from the exertions of the 
vidual, and is intended as a stim- 
s to those exertions. . . . The 


commerce which may arise from’ 
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public yields nothing which it has not 
agreed to yield; it receives all which 
it has contracted to receive. The full 
benefit of the discovery, after its en- 
joyment by the discoverer for fourteen 
years, is preserved; and for his exclu- 
sive enjoyment of it during that time 
the public faith is pledged. . . 
The great object and intention of the 
act is to secure to the public the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the dis- 
coveries of individuals, and the means 
it employs are the compensation made 
to those individuals for the time and 
labor devoted to these discoveries, of 
the exclusive right to make, use and 
sell, the things discovered for a limited 
time.” 

The complainant has no statutory 
grant. So far as appears, there are 
no letters patent relating to the rem- 
edies in question. The complainant 
has not seen fit to make the disclosure 
required by the statute and thus to 
secure the privileges it confers. Its 
case lies outside the policy of the patent 
law, and the extent of the right which 
that law secures is not here involved 
or determined. 

The complainant relies upon the own- 
ership of its secret process and its 
rights are to be determined accordingly. 
Any one may use it who fairly, by 
analysis and experiment, discovers it. 
But the complainant is entitled to be 
protected against invasion of its right 
in the process by fraud or by breach 
of trust or contract. Tabor v. Hoff- 
man, 118 N. Y. p. 86; Chadwick v. 
Covell, 151 Mass. 190. The secret 
process may be the subject of confi- 
dential communication and of sale or 
license to use with restrictions as to 
territory and prices. 


From which is fairly clear 
(though lawyers for advertisers 
maintaining prices on the prin- 
ciple of patent monopoly through 
the license plan are finding some 
confusion of meanings which puz- 
zle them) that the present plan 
of price maintenance by patentees 
is not undermined in any degree 
by this decision. 

The secret formula basis for 
protection in monopoly is an- 
swered in these words: 


Here, however, the question concerns 
not the process of manufacture, but 
the manufactured product, an article 
of commerce. The complainant has 
not communicated its process in trust, 


or under contract, or executed a license * 


for the use of the process with restric- 
tions as to the manufacture and sale 
by the licensee to whom the communi- 
cation is made. The complainant has 
retained its secret which apparently it 
believes to be undiscoverable. Whether 
its remedies are sold or unsold, whether 
the restrictions as to future ‘sales are 
valid or invalid, the complainant’s 
secret remains intact. That the com- 
plainant may rightfully object to at- 
tempts to discover it by fraudulent 
means, or to a breach of trust or con- 
tract relating to the process, does not 


(Continued on page 12) 
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OFFICIAL REPORT OF 
EXAMINATION COMMITTE 


























to eve: 
ee 
She unyof New Yurk, 
MW 
THE CERTIFICATES OR REPORTS UPON AUDITS OR EXAMINATIONS MADE 
NEW YORK BY THE AUDIT COMPANY CF NEW YORK ARE DELIVERED TO CLIENTS WITH * CHICAGO 
CITY INVESTING BLOG. THE UNDERSTANDING IN EACH CASE THAT ANY ADVERTISEMENT OR NEWYORK LiF: BLDG 
165 Broaoway PUBLICATION OF SUCH CERTIFICATES OR REPORTS OR PUBLISHED 171 LA SALLE Sr. 
REFERENCE THERETO SHALL BE IN A FORM TO BE APPROVED BY THE PRESIDENT OF THIS COMPANY 
Report on —— 
and i os 
fiemphis, c aace Re 
I. D. Brock, Esq., 
Chairman of Examining Committee ST 


The Commercial Appeal, 
The News Scimitar, 
Dear Sir— Memphis, Tennessee. 

Agreeable to your request, we have examined the circulation 
records of THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL and in part of THE 
NEWS SCIMITAR, for the year 1g10. 

The results of the examination of The Commercial Appeal are 
presented herewith in an Exhibit termed: 

“Statement of Circulation for the year 1910.” 

















These examinations were conducted under certain instructions, C 
rules and regulations prescribed by The News Scimitar, among _ 
others the following: 

“Instructions not to include as paid circulation for either paper those papers for 
which the Company has not collected either from Carrier, Agent or Subscriber.” 
The Exhibit relating to The Commercial Appeal has been pre- 
» pared strictly in accordance with the above instructions, but as The 
News Scimitar is no longer a party at interest, the verbal agreement UN! 
as to territorial restrictions and boundaries has been ignored. —— 
books, records and accounts of The Commercial Appeal were freely In 
offered for examination. The examination of The News Scimitar had proceeded Se 
to the extent of our having almost completed our record of circulation to be 
excluded under the instructions quoted above, when the management of that 
paper protested verbally to our representative and in writing to the Committee 
against such exclusion. The Committee not favoring the protest, our represen- 
tative was handed, for perusal, a letter from G. D. Raine, of The News Scimitar, EX¢ 
dated March 17, 1911, addressed to the Committee, in which he stated that it Fi 
the Committee adhered to its proposition the examination would stop. Where- 1 
upon our representative withdrew. 457 4 truly yours, . Sa 
THE AUDIT COMPANY OF NEW YORK. Re 
: Le 





New York, March 27th, 1or1r. 











THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, Advertising Representatives — 
price 
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Memphis, Tenn., March 29, 1911 
Commercial Publishing Co., City. 
Gentlemen: 
We herewith hand you a copy of the Circulation statement re- 
ceived today from the Audit Company, of New York. 

We wish to add that, throughout this investigation, you agreed 
to every stipulation made by this Committee. 

































































Yours very truly, (307 (Boe rmane. 
: 2, 
@ 
ee Luudit Company of New York. 
Report on THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
Memphis, Tennessee 
STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION FOR THE YEAR 1910 
Daily Sunday 
Average | Average 
FULL CASH PAID CIRCULATION: 
Cit 
ied — 17,119] 17,915 
Newsboys and Stands. . re 546] __ 6,809 
Total City Full Cash Paid Circulation... 17,665|_ 24,724 
Country: 
SA Oe TOE OTE Ore ere 24,412) 40,529 
ee Nas eine ree rere 5,617] 4,887 
News Companies, ee 1,049] 3,030 
Total Country Full Cash Paid Circulation 31,078] 48,446 
Total Full Cash Paid Circulation... 48.743] 73,170 
UNPAID CIRCULATION: 
In COMESS Gr COUERHOR ss. 6560s ccc sc cece esas 432 618 
Service and Complimentary,................ 1,150] 1,133 
Total Unpaid Circulation...:........:. 1,582] 1.751 
Total Circulation, . ae, ere 50,325] 74,921 
EXCLUDED FROM CIRCULATION: 
Filed and Hechanged,.............. 0.200000. 75 80 
Sample and Special,...................0005- 110 61 
Returned and Allowed,..................... 1,152] 2,549 
TSOTE ROM et oe oie w sands aisles sik diss i saree es 140 939 
CT se er ene 1,477] 3,629 
TOTAL PRESS RUN.,............ 51.802] 78.550 














This Exhibit is Poin to the Text of our Report, 
dated March 27, 1911. 





Brunswick Bldg., Tribune Bidg., Chemical Bldg., 
New York Chicago St. Louis 
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(Continued from page 9) 
require the conclusion that it is en- 
titled to establish restrictions with re- 
spect to future sales by those who pur- 
chase its manufactured product. It is 
said that the remedies “embody” the 
secret. It would be more correct to 
Say that they are manufactured ac- 
cording to the secret process and do 
not constitute a communication of it. 
It is also urged that as the process is 
secret no one else can manufacture the 
article. But this argument rests on 
monopoly of production and not on 
the secrecy of the process or the par- 
ticular fact that may confer that 
monopoly. It implies that, if for any 
reason monopoly of production exists, 
it carries with it the right to control 
the entire trade of the produced article 
and to prevent any competition that 
otherwise might arise between whole- 
sale and retail dealers. The principle 
would not be limited to secret proc- 
esses, but would extend to goods manu- 
factured by any one who secured con- 
trol of the source of supply of a neces- 
Sary raw material or ingredient. But, 
because there is monopoly of produc- 
tion, it certainly cannot be said that 
there is no public interest in maintain- 
ing freedom of trade with respect to 
future sales after the article has been 
placed on the market and the producer 
has parted with his title. Moreover, 
every manufacturer, before sale, con- 
trols the articles he makes. With re- 
spect to these, he has the rights of 
ownership and his dominion does not 
depend upon whether the process of 
manufacture is known or unknown, or 
upon any special advantage he may 
possess by reason of location, mate- 
rials or efficiency. The fact that the 
market may not be supplied with the 
particular article, unless he produces 
it, is a practical consequence which does 
not enlarge his right of property in 
what he does produce. 

If a manufacturer, in the absence of 
statutory privilege, has the control over 
the sales of the manufactured article, 
for which the complainant here con- 
tends, it is not bcause the process of 
manufacture is kept secret. In _ this 
respect, the maker of so-called propri- 
etary medicines, unpatented, stands on 
no different footing from that of other 
manufacturers. The fact that the ar- 
ticle is represented to be curative in 
its properties does not justify a restric- 
tion of trade which would be unlawful 
as to compositions designed for other 
purposes. 

Second. We come, then, to the sec- 
ond question, whether the complainant, 
irrespective of the secrecy of its proc- 
ess, 1s entitled to maintain the restric- 
tions by virtue of the fact that they 
relate to products of its own manufac- 
ture. 

The basis of the argument appears 
to be that, as the manufacturer may 
make and sell, or not, as he chooses, 
he may affix conditions as to the use 
of the article or as to the prices at 
which purchasers may dispose of it. 
The propriety of the restraint is sought 
to be derived from the liberty of the 
producer. 

But because a manufacturer is not 
bound to make or sell, it does not fol- 
low that in case of sales actually made 


he may impose upon purchasers every 
sort of restriction. Thus a general 
restraint upon alienation is ordinari] 
invalid. “The right of alienation js 
one of the essential incidents of a 
right of general property in movables, 
and restraints upon alienation have 
been generally regarded as obnoxious 
to public policy, which is best sub. 
served by great freedom of traffic in 
such things as pass from hand to hand. 
General restraint in the alienation of 
articles, things, chattels, except when 
a very special kind of property is in. 
volved, such as a slave or an heirloom, 
have been generally held void. 











Interesting reference is made to 
the book publishers’ case against 
Macy’s, New York, and also to 
the evolution of the restraint in 
trade idea: 

Nor can the manufacturer by rule 
and notice, in the absence of contract 
or statutory right, even though the 
restriction be known to purchasers, fix 
prices for future sales. It has been 
held by this court that no such privi- 
lege exists under the copyright statutes, 
although the owner of the copyright 
has the sole right to vend copies of the 
copyrighted production. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. v. Straus, 210 U. S. 389. 

With respect to contracts in restraint 
of trade, the earlier doctrine of the 
common law _ has_ been substantially 
modified in adaptation to modern con- 
ditions. But the public interest is still 
the first consideration. To sustain the 
restraint, it must be found to be rea 
sonable both with respect to the public 
and to the parties and that it is limited 
to what is fairly necessary, in the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case, for 
the protection of the covenantee. Other- 
wise restraints of trade are void as 
against public policy. 


Finally, summing up the general 
questions involved reviewing the 
law’s relation to selling policy, 
Justice Hughes concludes: 


The present case is not analogous 
to that of a sale of good will, or of 
an interest in a business, or of the 
grant of a right to use a process of 
manufacture. The complainant has not 
parted with any interest in its business 
or instrumentalities of production. It 
has conferred no right by virtue of 
which purchasers of its products may 
compete with it. It :retains complete 
control over the business in which it 
is engaged, manufacturing what it 
pleases and fixing such prices for its 
own sales as it may desire. Nor are 
we dealing with a single transaction, 
conceivably unrelated to the public in- 
terest. The agreements are designed 
to maintain prices, after the complain- 
ant has parted with the title to the 
articles, and to prevent competition 
among those who trade in them. 

The bill asserts the importance of a 
standard retai] price and alleges gen- 
erally that confusion and damage have 
resulted from sales at less than the 
prices fixed. But the advantage of es 
tablished retail prices primarily con- 
cerns the dealers. The enlarged profits 
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which would result from adherence to 
the established rates would go to them 
and not to the complainant. It is 
through the inability of the favored 
dealers to realize these profits, on ac- 
count of the described competition, 
that the complainant works out its 
alleged injury. If there be an advan- 
tage to a manufacturer in the mainte- 
nance of fixed retail prices, the ques- 
tion remains whether it is one which 
he is entitled to secure by agreements 
restricting the freedom of trade on the 
part of dealers who own what they 
sll. As to this, the complainant can 
fare no better with its plan of identical 
contracts than could the dealers them- 
selves if they formed a combination and 
endeavored to establish the same restric- 
tions, and thus to achieve the same 
result, by agreement with each other. 
If the immediate advantage they would 
thus obtain would not be sufficient to 
sustain such a direct egreement, the 
asser'ed ulterior benefit to the com- 
plainant cannot be regarded as sufficient 
to support its system. 

Th. complainant’s plan falls within 
the nciple which condemns contracts 
of this class. It, in effect, creates a 
combination for the prohibited pur- 
poses. No distinction can properly be 
made by reason of the particular char- 
acter of the commodity in question. 


It is not entitled to special privilege 
r immunity. It is an article of com- 
mer and the rules concerning the 


freeijom of trade must be held to 
apply to it. Nor does the fact that the 


margin of freedom is reduced by the 
control of production make the protec- 
tion of what remains, in such a case, a 
neglizible matter. And where com- 


modities have passed into the channels 
of trade and are owned by dealers, the 
validity of agreements to prevent com- 
petition and to maintain prices is not 
to be determined by the circumstance 
whether they were produced by several 
manufacturers or by one, or whether 
they were previously owned by one or 
by many. The complainant having sold 
its product at prices satisfactory to it- 
self, the public is entitled to whatever 
advantage may be derived from com- 
petition in the subsequent traffic. 

In a nutshell the Supreme 
Court seems to have enunciated 
this doctrine: that a manufactur- 
er has a right to monopoly of 
manufacture, but not to monopo- 
listic control of the sale of his 
goods through their channels of 
distribution. 

JUSTICE HOLMES’ DISSENTING 

OPINION 


Vigorous and pointed, however, 
is the language of Justice Holmes 
in dissent to the above opinions. 
His literary style is refreshingly 
1 ° , 
clear after Justice Hughes’ word- 
involutions, and is a tribute to his 
literary antecedents. 

I suppose that the reason why the con- 


tract is held bad is that it is part of a 
scheme embracing other similar con- 


tracts each of which applies to a num- 
ber of similar things, with the object 
of fixing a general market price. his 
reason seems to me inadequate in the 
case before the Court. In the first 
place by a slight change in the form of 
the contract the plaintiff can accomplish 
the result in a way that would be be- 
yond successful attack. If it should 
make the retail dealers also agents in 
law as well as in name and retain the 
title until the goods left their hands I 
cannot conceive that even the present 
enthusiasm for regulating the prices to 
be charged by other people would deny 
that the owner was acting within his 
rights. It seems to me that this con- 
sideration by itself ought to give us 
pause. 

3ut I go farther. There is no statute 
covering the case; there is no body of 
precedent that by ineluctable logic re- 
quires the conclusion to which the Court 
has come. The conclusion is reached 
by extending a certain conception of 
public policy to a new sphere. On 
such matters we are in perilous country. 
I think that, at least, 1t is safe to say 
that the most enlightened judicial policy 
is to let people manage their own busi- 
ness in their own way, unless the 
round for interference is very clear. 
Nhat then is the ground upon which 
we interfere in the present case? Of 
course, it is not the interest of the pro- 
ducer. No one, I judge, cares for 
that. It hardly can be the interest of 
subordinate vendors, as there seems to 
be no particular reason for preferring 
them to the originator and first vendor 
of the product. Perhaps it may be as- 
sumed to be the interest of the con- 
sumers and the public. On that point 
I confess that I am in a minority as to 
larger issues than are concerned here. 
I think that we greatly exaggerate the 
value and importance to the public of 
competition in the production or dis- 
tribution of an article, (here it is only 
distribution,) as fixing a fair price. 
What really fixes that is the competition 
of conflicting desires. We, none of us, 
can have as much as we want of all the 
things that we want. Therefore, we 
heve to choose. As soon as the price 
of something that we want goes above 
the point at which we are willing to 
give up other things to have that, we 
cease to buy it and buy something else. 
Of course I am speaking of things that 
we can get along without. . . . . 

The conduct of the defendant falls 
within a general prohibition of the law. 
It is fraudulent 2nd has no merits of 
its own to recommend it to the favor 
of the Court. An injunction against a 
defendant’s dealing in non-transferable 
round-trip reduced rate tickets has been 
granted to a railroad company upon the 
general principles of the law protectin 
contracts, and the demoralization o 
rates has been referred as a special cir- 
cumstance in addition to the general 
grounds. Bitterman v. Louisville 
& Nashville R. R. Co: 207 
U. §. 9206, 222, 2238, 224. The 
general and_ special considerations 
equally apply here, and we ought not 
to disregard them, unless the evil ef- 
fect of the contract is very plain. The 
analogy relied upon to establish that 
evil effect is that of combinations in 
restraint of trade. 
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Has Never Lost a 
National Advertiser 


Here is perhaps the most consistent record of successe. ever 
won by a magazine. 


Within the past year scores of national advertisers have ‘ried 
out the “small-town” field through THE PEOPLE’S Ho \ME 
JOURNAL, and yet we have lost not one of these advertise; 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has “delivered.” in 
every instance, and as a result of the showing made, near'y all 
of these national advertisers who thus tried out the “small-town” 
field have increased their space in THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL or added additional “small-town” mediums. 


Look—on the page opposite—at the magnificent list of 
national advertisers who have proven the worth of the “small- 
town” field by using THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL. 


National advertisers are coming to realize more and more 
every month that the most reliable and economical test of the 
“small-town” field is a try-out campaign in THE PEOPLE'S 
HOME JOURNAL. 


Trebles His Business 
in Small-Town Field 


One of the biggest advertisers in the country has trebled his 
business among dealers in cities and towns under 25,000 in 
scarcely more than a year. 


His sales in the “small-town” field have jumped from 14% 
to over 50% of his total volume. 


He did it by spending a part of his advertising appropriation 
in magazines which circulate exclusively in the “small-town” field. 


The first magazine he used—the one that revealed to him 
the tremendous opportunities in the “small-town” field—was 
THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL. 
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a 
94 Per Cent of Circulation 
in Towns Under 25,000 


The cause of the wonderful pulling power of THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL is apparent at a glance. 

Jt: circulation is confined exclusively to the BEST homes in the “small- 
town” “eld, 


‘its NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND subscribers, all of whom 
arly in advance, NINETY-FOUR PER CENT are “small-town” 





( 
pay 4 
dwell 

TITE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL lays no claim to covering the 
entire “small-town” field. No six publications could be expected to reach 
Fourtecn Million Families. 

But we do claim—and the facts bear out the assertion—that the most 
ical medium through which to reach 900,000 of these “small-town” 


econo! 
familics is THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, and that the advisability 
of your becoming an extensive, permanent advertiser in “small-town” 
mediums can most readily be determined by a try-out campaign in 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL. 


National Advertisers Who Use The People’s Home Journal 


Onyx Hosiery Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Swift & Company Products 
Quaker Oats Products Eddystone_ Prints Rogers Bros. 1847 Silverware 
Diamond Dyes Cuticura Soap Consolidated Safety Pins 
Postum Cereal Products —— bom Old Dutch Cleanser 
Nestle’s Food ra Se aeueee Van Camp Pork and Beans 
Tas oca Cola é : 
Crystal Domino Sugar Shaker Salt N. K. Fairbank Products 
Ostermoor Mattresses Sanitas Oilcloth Colgate & Company Products 
None-Such Mince Meat Lifebuoy Soap Am. Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Rising Sun Stove Polish Pears’ Soap Standard Varnish (Elastica) 
John Wanamaker Jap-a-Lac W-W-W_Rings and Jewelry 
Lerma Flannels Jello Velvet Grip Garters 
Arnica Tooth Soap Junket Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
Porosknit Underwear Holeproof Hosiery Palmolive Soap and Cream 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Knox Gelatine Corn Products Company 


Let us send sample copy, analysis of circulation, rate card, etc. Address 


THE DEODLE'S HOME JOURNAL 


Established 1885 


F. M. LUPTON, Publisher 


(Uncorporated) 
NEW YORK 
J. P. BALMER Jos. A. Moore 
Western Manager Advertising Manager 
New York 


Chicago 
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Records 


New records of efficiency in produc- 
ing results have been made by Good 
Housekeeping Magazine during the 
past year or more. It is quite evi- 
dent to our advertisers that our 
readers have come to regard the 
advertising section as an integral part 
of the magazine, and as worthy of 
careful consideration as are the 
editorial pages. 


No tricks of position are required to make 
advertisements produce splendid results. The 
lower inside of a left hand page will bring 
returns which compare more than favorably 
with the generally selected positions in other 
forms of make up. 


The intense loyalty of over 300,000 readers is 
one of the most striking facts in the advertising 


field today. 


There is no waste to this circulation. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE 


BOSTON SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
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THE INS AND OUTS OF 
SAMPLING 





NARROWING DOWN THE QUESTION 
TO PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS— 
HUUSE-TO-HOUSE SAMPLING AS 

PRELIMINARY AND ACCESSORY TO 

AD\ERTISING—STANDARDIZING DE- 
TAIL 





By Charles W. Hurd. 
i. 


i | were a manufacturer with 
$20,000 or $300,000 to spend in 
pus ing my product, and any 
age:it came to me with a proposi- 
tio) to put it all into magazine 
and newspaper advertising with- 
out any provision for supplemen- 
tar, work on trade or consumer, 
I'd run like the dickens!” 

his from a nationally known 
bu:'ness man, who has had a very 
wide experience in advertising. 
He is one of the strongest advo- 
cates of advertising. But he also 
believes in sampling, including 
house-to-house sampling, when 
the conditions permit, as an ac- 
cessory, OY as a preliminary to 
advertising. 

“Because the cost of sampling 
Chicago, say, at five cents per 
family, will afford twenty-two full 
pages of advertising in each of 
all the leading daily papers, it 
doesn’t follow that the newspapers 
will necessarily produce bigger re- 
Sul Its. 

“They may or may not. To as- 
sun me that they would is begging 
the question at issue. I don’t be- 
lieve that anybody alive can tell 
offhand the relation of advertis- 
ing and sampling. I don’t believe 
there is a definite relation in the 
sense assumed, because sampling 
means very many things, and so 
does advertising. How _ thor- 
oughly, for instance, do you mean 
o sample? At what cost? What’s 
your product? Or what kind of 
opy? When and where? I see 
score of elements that enter into 
the proposition. It’s hard enough 
to size up an individual case; I 
uld hate to lay down a general 
w. But I don’t hesitate to believe 
that most of the national manufac- 
urers who have used sampling and 
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are using it to-day have proved 
the economy of the practice so 
far as their own propositions are 
concerned.” 

This is helpful, so far as it goes, 
to the manufacturer who has not 
proved it to himself and is hesi- 
tating as to just what further 
form he will give his campaign, 
or who has not got the results 
out of sampling that he thinks he 
should and is considering drop- 
ping it for something else. 

“Is there anything in sampling 
for me?” he asks. ‘Will it start 
that rapid-fire demand for my 
product that will help me to get 
distribution? Will it work me 
quickly up tothe point where I can 
advertise on some scale? I know 
others are doing it, but have / 
got the right sort of a proposi- 
tion, for it?” 

Granting that nobody can 
answer the question offhand, we 
may assemble a few facts and con- 
siderations which may ‘help him to 
answer the question for himself. 

“Selling,” says Hugh Chalmers, 
“is teaching.” So for the purpose 
of getting the full significance of 
it, we may put the manufacturer’s 
question this way: | Will sampling 
help him to teach the public all 
about his product? Will the sam- 
ples, put into the hands of the 
people, with an oral explanation, 
interest them more, and interest 
more quickly, than would the 
printed story alone? Or put even 
more baldly, do seeing, handling, 
perhaps testing, make a _ thing 
more real? 

Nobody ever disputed it. To 
admit it does not weaken the 
argument for advertising. The ad- 
vertising man, when he objects to 
house-to-house sampling, does so 
on other grounds entirely. “Then 
again, “the sample,” he says, “is 
only half the story.” Unless it is 
properly explained, it may create 
a sentiment just the reverse of 
favorable. And that is true. 
Sampling, if it is badly done, is 
very wasteful. 

But, on the other hand, if it is 
properly done, sampling is very ef- 
fective. It is so effective that as 
a practice it has more than held 
its own, and it is beginning to 
receive very serious consideration 
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as one of the variable elements 
in selling which can be standard- 
ized and improved to an almost 
infinite extent. Systematic atten- 
tion may render it possible to cut 
down the cost of samples, and of 
sample distribution, and at the 
same time increase the efficiency 
of the sampling crews. The per- 
sonal equation is a big factor in 
the sampling proposition, just as 
it is in the selling one. Realizing 
this, some houses now train their 
samplers. High-grade talk is put 
into the mouths of low-grade 
men, and the men are lifted and 
braced, and so shaped and gov- 
erned in manner and appearance 
as to be, for the particular pur- 
pose, picked men—actors with 
something more than a walking 
part in the drama of commerce. 

Whatever other qualities it has. 
the article to be sampled should 
have this most important one: It 
should be unique; it must have 
talking points. The uniqueness 
may be in the article itself, which 
is best; or in the mode of manu- 
facture, which may suggest un- 
usual cleanliness or culinary ad- 
vance; or it may be in the wrap- 
per, which is desirable, too; or 
last it may be in the name, the 
trade-mark and the advertising, 
where at the very least it ought 
to be. Take Shredded Wheat. 
Uneeda_ Biscuit, Quaker Oats, 
Crystal Domino Sugar, and any 
one of a dozen kinds of well- 
known laundry soaps. They all 
differ in kind of uniqueness, but 
some kind of uniqueness they 
must have in order to adver- 
tise or to sample. 

It all simmers down to this. that 
when you sample, you are taking 
your case to the court of last re- 
sort, where the question is going 
to be settled right on the spot. 
Your sampling is a demand on the 
time and attention of the house- 
wife, and you've got to justify 
that demand. You've got to make 
her feel it was worth while for 
her to look and listen, or you 
haven’t made it worth while to 
yourself. Can you do it? That's 
the important question. 

This court of last resort some- 
times reverses its rulings. In one 
case of the kind, what appeared 


at first to be a most serious . 
jection was converted into a 
strong recommendation—a uu): 
talking point. The manufact::er 
of a food product had put it won 
the market and started a large :je- 
mand with some very effective . d- 
vertising and dealer support: ie 
orders did not, however, fol! \\ 
and inquiry developed the <ac 
that people had _ balked at the 
flavor of the food which sugg:st- 
ed spoiling in the preparation, 
This was not the case. The flavor 
was an incident of the proces: of 
preparation and could not be ‘is- 
guised. It had been thought ‘est 
to ignore this before. Now, hiw- 
ever, after the failure of the cum- 
paign, it was necessary to face 
the issue, and the manufacturer 
went to the public with the in- 
formation that the supposed defect 
was a virtue, was the very thing 
which proved the genuineness of 
the claim of special process. [m- 
mediate success followed. 

Popular demand is not, how- 
ever, the sole criterion in deter- 
mining the advisability of sam- 
pling—the cost of the sample has 
something to do with it. It is 
for the manufacturer himself, 
however, to say how much he is 
willing to spend to get a market. 

The size of the sample is an- 
other consideration. Experience 
shows that it will not do to sam- 
ple a full-size package. It sug- 
gests that the house is giving 
its goods away, and thus cheapens 
the product in the popular mind 
A good many distributors have 
burnt their commercial fingers 
learning this. The rule is, whether 
for soap or breakfast food, or 
what not: Let the sample be 
smaller than the regular package. 

It would be a great mistake. 
however, to go to the other ex- 
treme and make the sample too 
small. Soap manufacturers, for 
example, have found that unless 
their sample is large enough to let 
the housekeeper make a full Mon- 
day try-out, they will earn the 
name of being stingy. 

Selling price and margin of pro- 
fit are so obviously a matter of 
care that little need be said. 

Rapidity of consumption, is. 
however, 
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the great essentials of a sampled 
product. The sample must be 
quickly used up to start the chain 
of orders. Continued use will, if 
the article have merit, deepen the 
customer's satisfaction and in- 
hibit the impulse to respond to 
other appeals. This explains why 
sampling is confined largely to the 
grocery and drug lines, which 
minister to the commonest human 
wan! But any product suscep- 
tible of rapid consumption could, 
if the other elements were right, 
be economically introduced by 
sampling. Practically all of the 
ette manufacturers make use 


cig ° rs 
of tie method. Tea is now being 
sampled and even demonstrated 
fr house to house, with suc- 
cess. 


\\hen the question of advisabil- 
has been decided, there are 
other questions to be settled. 
to link up the sampling 
the advertising and with the 
ers deserves thought. Then 
is the detail of the cam- 


ity 
sti 
How 
Wit 
de 
there 
paign. 
is possible to sample with- 
out advertising and it may even 
be advisable to do so in the be- 
ginning, until the existence of a 
demand has been demonstrated, 
and some measure of distribution 
secured. The only objection to 
be urged against this course is 
the delay involved, but it is a 
question if this delay is not a 
good thing, allowing time for the 
discovery and correction of weak 
spots in the proposition. Throw- 
ing up an expensive factory and 
jumping out a large force of sales- 
men in an effort to keep it busy, 
before it is absolutely certain how 
the public is going to take to the 
product, have proved disastrous to 
more than one manufacturer. 
Moreover, selling and sampling, 
tried alone at first, will afford a 
valuable basis for estimating the 
relative efficiency of the several 
methods of creating demand, both 
alone and in combination. 
But in starting the campaign. 
sampling has another value; it is 
a great help in stocking the 


dealer, who is apt to be preju- 
diced in favor of a real demand 
and likes to get up an enthusiasm 
after the fact. 


Yet stocking him 
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‘Discriminating 











Women 


To want the BEST is a 
habit with Ladies’ World 
readers. They are discrimi- 
nating and know where to 
look for information. They 
know the advertising columns 
of The Ladies’ World thor- 
oughly —they study them. 
They also know the articles 
advertised are of the right 
quality, for they purchase 
them. Here is evidence: 


“Gentlemen: 


“Sherwin-Williams 
have been used in our sec- 
tion with entire satisfaction 
for years. We have learned 
by experience that Sherwin- 
Williams Paints are the best. 
In this country the high 
winds, hot sun and dust are 
hard on any paint, so we use 
that which we know is best, 


Paints 


for in the long run it is 
cheaper. 
“Mrs. J. C. W——— 


“Nortonville, Kans.” 


Our editor receives hun- 
dreds of letters each week 
containing favorable com- 
ment on the quality of goods 
advertised in The Ladies’ 
World. This “quality” at- 
mosphere is an advantage to 
every advertiser. 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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in some degree before the demand 
begins is almost a necessity, other- 
wise a good portion of the de- 
mand will be lost, deflected to 
something else “just as good.” 
By means of sampling, small 
orders from the dealer contingent 
on sampling can easily be con- 
verted into large orders when the 
sampling begins to pull. 

In selecting a_ territory for 
sampling, the most experienced 
managers carry the principle of 
proceeding along the line of least 
resistance out to the limit. It 
is seldom worth while to sample 
all of a town. One concern goes 
so far as only to touch one-sev- 
enth of the families. Another 
house goes after only one-third. 
Both finds it pays better to move 
oftener than to put in time on 
relatively unproductive territory. 
They skim the cream and trust 
to the advertising and dealer sup- 
port to bring in the slow ones. 

It is poor business to sample a 
town just after some other house 
has done so, or even just before; 
exclusive attention is worth striv- 
ing for. For the same reason, 
times of local celebration are to 
be avoided unless linked up in 
some special way with the prop- 
osition. 

The most successful of sam- 
pling houses have the most 
elaborate system of reporting and 
recording the results of sampling. 
They know the costs of each 
item in the total. No campaign, 
even in a single town, is under- 
taken without the fullest prepara- 
tion. The number of samples, 
their destination, the number of 
men to be employed, the names. 
the supervisor, the estimate of 
expense, based on previous work 
of the same character—all these 
are entered upon forms in dupli- 
cate. One form is kept in the of- 
fice and the other handed to the 
supervisor. The latter thus knows 
what is expected of him. At the 
close of every day’s work he must 
enter the results, expense, etc., 
upon the form. Thus from day to 
day, week to week, and month to 
month, grows the record of re- 
sults, affording the most precise 
information about all campaigns, 
in different sections and at dif- 


ferent times, and suggesting 
greater and greater efficiency 

In general, then, summing up 
the programme to be consic. ‘red 
before the actual task of engag- 
ing and training the men — 
starting them out is undertaken, 
it must be realized that samp ling, 
like every other part of selling is 
a complex thing and must be 
carefully analyzed before it can 
be perfected. The principles of 
modern business management can 
be laid under tribute. Methods 
can be employed which wil! re- 
duce error to a minimum. Low- 
grade men under proper super- 
vision can be made to do more 
and do it better and more eco- 
nomically than higher-grade men 
running wild. Every movement, 
every word, every conversation, 
can be foreseen, and trained into 
the men so as to produce results 
It can be, because it is being done 
now. 

(To be continued) 





cor --— 
HINT FROM MAIL ORDER 
HOUSES 
The Rockford, Ill., Ad Club, on 


March 28, heard an address by W. 
Pilkington, editor of the Merchants’ 
Trade Journal of Des Moines on “The 
Retailing of Merchanaise and Adver- 
tising as a Science.’ ‘Hot air,” Mr. 
Pilkington said, “thas no place in ad- 
vertising. It is not read and _ there- 
fore wastes valuable space.’”’ He con- 
trasted advertisements from small town 
papers and those from mail order cata- 
logues, ‘“‘showing,” he said, ‘“‘that the 
reason mail order houses sell their 
goods is to be found in the thorough 
description given each article and the 
illustrations accompanying it. ‘The 
American people want information and 
the merchant who gives it in his ad- 
vertising is the man who would reap 
the greatest success. The business man 
who would attain the greatest success 
is the one who does not measure every- 
thing by the dollar sign.” 


a 0 
HOWLAND-GARDINER COMPANY 
NOW 





William Ray Gardiner has purchased 
an interest in the H. S. Howland . 
vertising Agency of New York, which 
hereafter will be known as the How- 
Advertising Company. 
are at 20 _ Broad 


land-Gardiner 
The headquarters 
street. 

a rs 


The Cleveland News announces the 
appointment of the L. H. Crall Com- 
any, Tribune Bldg., Chicago, as its 

Nestern special representative. 
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335 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Press 


The Four 
Orange Judd Weeklies 


425,000 Circulation 


Known the world over as the leading advertising mediums for reaching the 
prosperous business farmers of this country. NORTHWEST FARM- 
STEAD covers the Northwest; ORANGE JUDD FARMER, the 
Central West; AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the Middle and 
Southern States; NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD, the New 
England States. There is purchasing power in this circulation. The re- 
liability of all advertisements guaranteed. 
ADVERTISING RATES ON REQUEST 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Headquarters: 315 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 


Western Offices: Eastern Office: 
1209 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ili. 1-57 West Worthington St. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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THE PRICE-CUTTING 
CANKERWORM 


DISORGANIZATION AND LOSS _IN- 
VOLVED IN THE PERSISTENT EF- 
FORT TO DRAG DOWN PRICES— 
COMMUNITY OF _ INTEREST  BE- 
TWEEN MAKER AND RETAILER— 
FROM ADDRESS BEFORE SPRING- 
FIELD PUBLICITY CLUB 


M. L. Wilson, 
Of the Blackman-Ross Company, New 
York. 


It has been my good fortune 
to make several trips through the 
dry-goods jobbing trade from 
New York to Omaha; from St. 
Paul to Baltimore. I went with 
a salesman of a new brand of 
knit woolen goods. I went with 
him to try and impress this mat- 
ter of responsibility upon the job- 
bing trade, since his house was 
spending money in advertising. I 
had a very interesting time. | 
learned a lot. I never knew be- 
fore how big a man a buyer was, 
nor how small. The average 
salesman’s job is no bed of roses. 
But on the whole we succeeded. 
Their orders and re-orders dis- 
tinctly showed thaf the jobbers 
thought there must be something 
in what we said. This trip im- 
pressed upon my mind the fact 
that it was a hard thing for an 
advertiser to succeed if the trade 
could not be made to see that 
they were losing something if 
they did not back up the adver- 
tiser to their trade. 

The interests of any manufac- 
turing unit are identical with the 
distributing units, and the inter- 
ests of each one of these dis- 
tributing units are identical with 
several manufacturing units. 
Through the whole stream of 
business runs a distinct current 
of mutual responsibility. The 
more this responsibility is felt. 
the sounder will be the basis of 
working—the more permanent 
will be the results. 

When a manufacturer starts to 
spend money on advertising, this 
matter of responsibility looms up 
at everv turn. There is the re- 


sponsibility to his business which 


must fall on the advertiser. ‘I here 
is the responsibility to the acdver- 
tiser, which falls on the agent 
who places the advertising, and 
who tries with all the strength 
he has to make the expenditure 
profitable. And there is the re- 
sponsibility to the advertiser of 
the man who sells the goods to 
the consumer. 

In large stores especially the 
buyer is a mere tool of the mer- 
chandise man. He goes to this 
official and really buys as he is 
told. 

If he is a free agent, he often 
buys by favor, with prejudice or 
in ignorance. He won't listen. 
Nine times out of ten he buys on 
price, on apparent profit. 

He is apt to be hidebound in 
his purchases — buying this year 
what he bought last for no bet- 
ter reason than that he knows the 
salesman. He is also sometimes 
underpaid, and that is tempting 
Providence. I know of a large 
account which was saved by a hox 
of candies handed the lady buyer 
at the psychological moment. 

The cankerworm under | half 
the merchandising problems is 
price cutting. We see prices on 
trade-marked goods hammered 
down to a point where there is no 
profit. Who does it? The a?- 
vertiser? No! 

The retailer? Yes, primarily. 

This cutthroat policy has been 
going on amongst the jobbers for 
a long time. Look at the dry- 
goods jobbing business in New 
York! Only a few years ago we 
had five big firms; of these two 
remain, the larger controlling the 
smaller. 

Price cutting has killed more 
good things in merchandising than 
any one single factor. 

The general advertiser needs 
the dealers’ help—help against 
themselves. For years he works 
and works, spending his money 
to make his goods popular to sell 
them through dealers. Finally 
they begin to feel the demand. 
Then they decide it has come to 
stay. They feature his goods 
Their competitors feature them 
They cut. They cut again. And 
the manufacturer is helpless. 

IT know a manufacturer who 
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sold his. merchandise at a re- 
stricted jobbing price. He could 
not control the retail price. When 


the goods were introduced in Chi- 
cago rival merchants got hold of 
them. And they didn’t do a thing 
to the price! When it was all 
over thie death-knell was rung in 
Chicazo as far as any business for 
him was concerned and he has 
done nothing there since. That 
was (our years ago. 

I .now a tooth powder selling 
practically at cost, due to contin- 
ued price cutting. The manufac- 
turer. four year ago, tried to put 
it o: a better basis, to give the 
reta.'er his legitimate profit. Up 
rose the jobbing trade and to a 
man objected and bluffed him out 
of Had they supported him 
the retailers would have made 
twety-five per cent more on this 
art le than they do to-day. They 
have to sell it. The retailer is 
rea ‘ing in the whirlwind what he 
sowed in the wind. 

m’t say the retailer does it 
for any charitable reasons for the 
consumer. He doesn’t. He fol- 
lows the leader and incidentally 
sels in one direction openly at 
an unreasonable loss to acquire in 
another direction covertly an un- 
reasonable gain. Otherwise he 
would fail. 

he ultimate result of a num- 
ber of stores in a merchandising 
community cutting prices is to 
nullify the object of the cutting. 
The net result is universal loss of 
legitimate profits by the merchants 
in that community. 

| have never been able to figure 
out why honest merchants, and I 
believe most are honest. can’t get 
together and league against this 
butchering legitimate profits. 
Minimum price agreements will 
do much. 


— 


Ek. A. Cooper has been appointed 
general advertising agent at Denver of 
he Colorado & Southern railroad, vice 

T. Hartman, who resigns to become 
general manager of the Curran Com 


Edwin Chubb-Fuller, an advertising 

iter of Grand Rapids, Mich.. has be 
gun suit to collect $2,000, alleged to 
he due for salary, against the Packard 

nd Company, of Pensacola, Fla. 





“The Standard Paper for Business Sta- 
tionery’—“Look for the Watermark” 


Those Tough Envelopes 


‘* The only complaint I have to 
make about your firm is that your 
envelopes are sohard to cut open.”’ 
So said the Treasurer of a large 
corporation to the writer of this 
page. 

Haven’t you noticed that same 
firmness of fibre about some of 
the letters you receive? It not 
only signifies very good station- 
ery, but in nine cases out of ten 
it identifies 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


The tougher the envelope the 
better the paper—also the better 
the envelope. For an envelope is 
first of all a container, and 
should be strong enough to in- 
sure the safety of every enclosure. 

Let us send you the Old 
Hampshire Bond Book of Spe- 
cimens. It contains sugges- 
tive specimens of letterheads 
and other business forms, 
printed, lithographed and_ en- 
graved on the white and four- 
teen colors of Old Hampshire 
Sond. / 
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Write for it on your present 
letterhead. Address. 


Hampshire Paper Co. 


The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper ex- 
clusively. Makers of Old 
Hampshire Bond, “The _ Sta- 
tionery of a Gentleman” and 
also Old Hampshire Bond 
Typewriter Paper and Manu- 
script Covers. 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Made “A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary’—‘Look for the Watermark’’ 
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The Typewriter King 


The —_._ 


His firm sent Parker to the Civ 
of Mexico, and he was soon sell- 
ing bicycles in Spanish at a rate 
that astonished the natives. 


One day an official of the Wells- 
Fargo Express Company came 
down to the City of Mexico with 
an Oliver Typewriter. Parker 
saw the machine. It was a case 

¥ 


little business 
«cured a position as agent 


of Mexico 


Some fifteen years ago, 
a long, lank Kentucky 
youth struck out to seek 
his fortune. 


The bicycle fever was at 
its height and William A. 
Parker — for that’s the 
name of the “hero” of this 
story—se- 


for one of the large bicycle 
manufacturers. 


Typewrit@r 


The Standard Visible Writer 


of love at first sight. He gave u 
the bicycle business and Seoneed 
the Local Agency for The Oliver 
Typewriter. 


Parker started out to convert a 
nation to a machine that upto that 
time had scarcely been heard of 
in Mexico. 


It was a stupendous job and 
‘ meant years of striving against 
overwhelming odds. 


To make a long story short, 
William A. Parker is saley the 
Typewriter King of Mexico. He 
controls the sale of The Oliver 
Typewriter in the entire republic. 


He has many branch offices, 
heads an army of agents, and the 
Mexican Government reports show 
that more Oliver Typewriters are 
imported into Mexico every year 
than all other makes of type- 
writers combined. 


Mr. Parker is an important fig- 
ure in Mexican commercial af- 
fairs, stands high with the Govern- 
ment, and is rapidly accumulating 
the fortune he started out to seek. 
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You Can Be the 
Typewriter King 
in YOUR Community ! 


What would you give to hold an Exclusive Agency 
Contract, direct from The Oliver Typewriter Company 
—a document giving you absolute control of all sales of 
The New Oliver Typewriter—the latest model—the great 
No. 5—in your community during the entire life of the 
arrangement? 

—The same scepter of power that has enabled Wm. A. 
Parker to dominate the typewriter situation in Mexico. 


—A Contract that carries with it attractive possibilities of 
Profit and the personal Prestige that comes from being actively 
associated with one of the foremost industries of modern times. 
We offer to one man in every city, town and village—THE 
MAN OF MASTERFUL PURPOSE —this remarkable busi- 
ness opportunity. 


MD cca. 


OLIVER 


Typewrit@r 


The Standard Visible Writer 


The Local Agency for The Oliver Typewriter admits you to an Inter- 
national Sales Organization that is widely famed for the wonderful sales 
records it has made. 


We ask for loyal service, yet demand no more of your time than you 


‘choose to give to the work. Whether you work one hour or ten hours 


a day, is left to your own discretion. We set no. limit on your earnings. 


The Famous ‘‘17 Cents a Day’’ Plan 


This plan sweeps aside the objection—‘‘I can’t afford The Oliver Type- 
writer.’ The Local Agent is authorized to sell The Oliver Typewriter for 
17 Cents a Day! He collects and sends in the small first payment, then 
we attend to the details. 

The liberality and convenience of the Penny Purchase Plan is adding 
thousands to the list of Oliver Typewriter owners. 


Promptness Wins! Write at Once 


e . 
Wherever you live and whatever your present work, this proposition 
should command your immediate attention. The mail is none too fast 
to speed your application for the Agency. 


Write for “Opportunity Book” and full information without delay. 


Address Agency Department 
311 Oliver Typewriter 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. tilding” CHICAGO 
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THE IDEA BEHIND 

“LOCOMOBI ILE 

A HANDSOME) PUBLICATION IN 

BOARDS AND THE SELLING PLAN 

BEHIND IT—GETTING AWAY FROM 

THE CROWD—MAKING IT WORTHY 
OF THE LIBRARY 


THE 
BOOK” 


By J. A. 


Advertising Manager, 
pany of 


Kingman, 


Locomobile 
America 


Com- 


For a variety of very sail rea- 
sons, practically all of our adver- 
tising for the past few years has 
been pictorial and photographic. 
We have not 
made any effort 
to tell our story 
completely or 
to give reasons 
for purchasing, 
but on the 
other hand to 
show our car in 
its proper en- 
vironment; to 


perpetuate our 
trade-mark; 
and to throw 


an atmosphere 
around. our 
product that 
would be dig- 
nified, that 
would _ reflect 
the quality of 
the product, 
and that each 
advertise- 
ment would 
have its share 
in the building up of a 
good impressions one 
other. 

Now it is impossible to tell from 
advertising of this sort just how 
effective it may be for-a_ short 
period, or how valuable certain 
publications may be in which = 
advertisements are inserted. Con- 
sequently it is not well suited to 
every automobile, and it takes, 
of course, some time to find out 
whether the combined advertising 
and selling campaign is accom- 
plishing the best results. 

In 1907 I planned and wrote a 
catalogue that was on different 
lines from anything that was then 
being used in the automobile bus- 


A HANDSOME 


AND 


series of 
after the 
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THOROUGHGOING BOOK 
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“Lo 
account of 


iness and J called this the 
mobile Book” on 
amount of information contai 
therein. The year following, a 
up to and including 1910, we p: 


duced four books in all of t 
series. Now the idea back of ' :¢ 
1911 “Locomobile Book” is sim 


the book iss 
only put in library fe 
for convenience in reading 
having some other features t 
you will no doubt notice in k 
ing over this book. 

In 1907 our book was a nov: 
on account of the size and sha 
the forty-eight pages that it c 
tained, and ‘he 
large num 
of illustrations. 
Since that time 


an exten sion of 
in 1907, 


the size and 
shape of this 
book have je- 
come almost 
universal, and 
I thought that 
for IQII it 
would be a 
good thing to 
get out some- 
thing different, 


there being so 
much value in 
novelty, or at 
any rate, vari- 
ety. 

Our = adver- 
tising in the 
standard 
monthly — and 
weekly — publi- 
cations is in- 


tended, in a word, to stim- 
ulate interest in our car in a 
dignified manner, to make each 
advertisement attractive so that 
when a man thinks of a Loco- 
mobile his impression is a_ fa- 


vorable one. Our car is an 
expensive one, and if we were to 
argue about it. or to talk about 
it too much, it would undoubt- 
edly help to get some sales, but 
on the other hand might not make 


the right kind of impression in 
other quarters. The purpose 
of the “Locomobile Book,” there- 


fore. is to tell our whole stor) 
and to tell it to a man when he 
is alone. and not when we are 
competing with a whole lot of 
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other automobile advertisers who 
are all shouting their loudest at 
the same time. The “Locomobile 
Book” gives the reasons for buy- 
ing our car, tells how it is made, 
the service it has given, and in 
a series of elementary views it 
shows how the various parts are 
nade and put together. It also 
ries information that any auto- 
1hilist wants to refer to from 
tine to time, and for this, and for 
the purpose for which it is put 
out. it is kept; being put in the 
bookcase instead of being thrown 
away with other trade literature. 
| want to say that this book is 
not an extravagant piece of ad- 
vertising literature, because there 
is 10 color whatever, and the half- 
toves are in many cases made 
from straight photographs with- 
out retouching, and printed, of 
course, all at once. The book 
cost more than last year’s book 
it is true, but it takes the place 
of three booklets and I do not be- 
lieve our printing bill for 1911 
will be one bit more than for 1910. 
The impression that the new book 


40 
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is making will, of course, be a very 
valuable thing for our company, 
so far as | am able to judge per- 
sonally. The book is not ex- 
travagant and it is not intended 
to make that impression. 
—_— +o + 
WILLIAM P. LEECH TO MANAGE 
NEW YORK JOURNAL 





William P. Leech has been appointed 
business manager of the New York 
Evening Journal to succeed the late 
Thomas T. Williams. 

Mr. Leech was fourteen years with 
the Detro't News. Later, ‘in 1898, he 
took charge of the Washington Times. 
In 1902 he became business manager 
of the San Frane’sco Chronicle. Three 
years afterward he took charge of the 
Chicago Evening American, the Hearst 
paper. His record there lifted him into 
such prominence that he has been re- 
garded as one of the leading newspaper 
managers in the country. He is said- 
to have been offered an unprecedented 
salary to return to the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Mr. Leech’s headquarters 
will now be in New York City. He 
will, nevertheless, continue for the 
time at least in control of the Chicago 
American. 

James P. Dayton, representing the 
three Hearst evening publications, will 
hereafter also take charge of the local 
advertising of the New York Journal. 








The 


George _L.Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 
Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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ollier’s Columns 
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——ask your agen: 


lications you are using ? 
Have you ever tried to find out ? 


Shouldn’t you know? 





If the publication guarantees its circulation, what 
does the guarantee mean ? 


Do you get a refund in case of shortage ? 


Are you doing business with an advertising 
agency that dares to insist on publishers giving 
these vital facts, that mean or ought to mean 
so much to its clients? 


Ask your agency to give you these facts. 
Know what you are buying ! 


Ask your agency if it is not true that 
COLLIER’S is the only publication that gives 
you these facts. 





$2.50 a line—less for quarter %), Cas 


pages and larger space—for 
over 500,000 homes. 


Manager Advertising Department 


A rebate pro-rata guaranteed | ] = y 
every advertiser, for any fall | O i t © Yr S 


of circulation below 500,000. THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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4a 0 WEST 13TH Skt 
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The. Housekereeper 





iil 
ONG before the purchase of The Housekeeper—long before 
ia we even considered such a purchase—we had the feeling 
that much of the contents of women’s magazines assumed 
in their audience a taste and a financial ability quite beyond the 
rach of the average reader, and there seemed to us to be a real 
»portunity for a publication which should aim directly at the 
e-ery-day woman with a policy definitely practical. 


li was this element in the character of The Housekeeper which 


tirst attracted us to it. 


We hope, of course, to better The Housekeeper, but nothing 
is further from our purpose than merely to duplicate, or to 
imitate at all, any one of the other women’s journals. In our 
effort to present an ideal of home administration we shall have 
constantly in mind the type of woman and the type of home to 
which The Housekeeper makes its present appeal. 


In other words, our hope is to improve the character of the pub- 
lication as already developed rather than to make any radical 


departures in policy or purpose. 


Under our management The Housekeeper will not lose the 
individuality which has distinguished it from other women’s pub- 
lications, and which has given it a particular hold in the 
Middle West 





in over 400,000 homes. 





A concentrated circulation 
in these twelve States 


Ohio Iowa Wb.8 > | . 


Indiana Minnesota 

Michigan —_— North Dakota Manager Advertising Depariment 
Wisconsin South Dakota 

Missouri Nebraska . 

Mlinois Kansas 416 West 13th Street, New York 














CC a Ne EN ae 
COLLIER @ NAST, Incorporated 
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A FEW POINTS IN BUYING 
PRINTED MATTER 





ELEMENT OF PRICE VERY VARIABLE— 
NECESSARY TO ANALYZE WHAT 
BID MEANS—KIND OF PAPER A 
VITAL FACTOR— IMPORTANCE OF 
GETTING BIDS ON DEFINITE SPECI- 
FICATIONS—-ADDRESS BEFORE MIL- 


WAUKEE AD CLUB 
By Wm. S. Miller, 
Advertising Manager, Allis-Chalmers 
Company, Milwaukee. 
ri. 
If the catalogue is not to be 
illustrated, it will not be neces- 


sary to use an enameled stock, in 
which case the best effects can 
often be obtained by using a com- 
paratively cheap book or writing 
paper. Paper of this nature can 
be had at from four to eight cents 
a pound. If the book be of a 
technical nature and is to be used 
for reference, it may be necessary 
to use a high-grade bond paper in 
order to get sufficient strength. 
In the use of bond paper, how- 
ever, you must be careful not to 
get a paper that is too thin, as 
the printing is likely to show 
through and make a very dirty 
appearance. If it is necessary 
to have the sheets thin and yet 
not transparent there are special 
grades of paper made for this pur- 
pose that come in the general 
class known as “India” or “bible” 
papers. They are quite expen- 
sive and as a rule have to be 
ordered far in advance as they are 
rarely carried in stock by paper 
houses and usually have to be 
ordered from Germany. 

Different pressroom methods 
are largely matters of iocal prac- 
tice in different print shops. In 
a first-class print shop the “make- 
ready” is given most careful at- 
tention, and it not infrequently 
happens. that as much time is con- 
sumed in this part of the work 
as in the actual run after the 
press is started. By “make-ready” 
is meant the trying out and ad- 
justing of the type and cuts to 
obtain the best possible results 
in the printing. All type whether 
it be from a type foundry, from 
a linotype or from a monotype 








INK 


machine is supposed to be exact’, 
the same height, and the half. 
tones and cuts must necessar: 
he made the same height. It hip- 
pens, however, that there is u 
ally a slight variation and it 
necessary, particularly in halftone 
work, to compensate for this 
variation by the practice kn 
as “underlaying.” Underlaying js 
usually applied to cuts and is done 
by putting paper under them 
give additional thickness. Over- 
laying is accomplishing the same 
thing by building up the tympan 
of the press. The ability of a 
pressman in a_ high-grade print 
shop is based largely upon his 
ability to make an overlay. ° If 
after an impression is taken in the 
press, the pressman finds upon 
examining the proof that at cer- 
tain places the printing is not dis- 
tinct, indicating that the type is 
short at these points, he cuts out 
thin sheets of paper and _ pastes 
them on this proof sheet at the 
points where the printing was in- 
distinct. Then this proof sheet is 
inserted on the tympan in such 
a way that the cylinder will be 
made slightly larger in diameter 
at the points where the type needs 
building up. A good pressman 
should be so expert at this work 
that he not only compensates for 
the difference in height of type 
and cuts, but a'so makes up for 
inequa'ities in the color or tone 
in halftone engravings. For in- 
stance, if he has two _ halftones 
to be run on the same page, one 
light in color and the other dark, 
he will overlay the light cut so 
as to cause it to take a stronger 
impression than the other, and by 
so doing make the two cuts print 
more nearly alike in color. The 
ability to get the very best pos- 
sible results from the cuts fur- 
nished is one of the things that 
distinguishes a good house from 
a second-rate job shop, and it 1s 
also one of the things that makes 
it necessary for a good printer 
to charge more for his work 

In respect to the quality of the 
press work, print shops can, I 
think. be divided into three 
classes. The first is the small job 
shop which does not often do 
catalogue work and consequently 
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jt: pressmen are not experienced 
ip the art of overlaying. If you 
ivea catalogue job to such a 
ip the price will be lower than 
it of a good shop but you will 
t a correspondingly inferior job. 
in the second class is the 
op with modern equipment 
roughout which is attempting 
establish a reputation for high- 
ide catalogue work. The price 
it you get from it will usual’y 
a little higher than that of its 
mpetitors, but if you want good 
irk you will generally not make 
y mistake in giving it your 
irk, even at a litt!e higher price. 
To the third class belongs the 
ge printing establishment, of 
which there are a number in Chi- 
-.go and, possibly, one or two in 
ilwaukee, equipped to do high- 
ae work when it is demanded. 
-where the largest part of 

e business is in cheap work. 
his is the kind of printer that 
e has to watch carefully because 
can show the very _ highest 
iss work if he gets a job at a 
od price and knows that high- 
ade work will be insisted upon 
it if he quotes you a low price 
there may be difficulty in getting a 
good job done. He is liable to 
employ about the same methods 
as a tailor who makes you a 
special price on a suit of clothes. 
You will get the same material 
but he will, in all probability. have 
the clothes put together by a 
cheap tailor, and one discovers. 
after he has had the suit for a 
while, that the lining did not wear 
very well, or other imperfections. 
[he place where such a printer 
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will economize will be in his , 


“make-ready,” and if the cuts do 
not come out as well as expected 
he may be inclined to place the 
blame on the engraver. 

Another practice that you will 
find in all high-grade print shops 
is that of “slip-sheeting.” This con- 
sists in inserting sheets of soft 

iper between the printed sheets 
as they come off the press for 
the purpose of keeping the ink 
. m smearing. This requires the 

rvice of an additional man on 
the press and, of course, makes 
the job cost more money. Good 
nters do this in nearly all high- 








We have been accused of 
“knocking” magazine adver- 
tising. 

Piffle and tush wush. 

We are advocating the use 
of newspaper advertising by 
those who should use news- 
papers in preference to other 
mediums. 

We believe in newspapers, 
talk newspapers, sell adver- 
tising space in newspapers. 

We believe magazine ad- 
vertising is valuable too, un- 
der certain circumstances. 

When? ; 

After those individual 
points in which the goods to 
be sold are distributed and 
exposed for sale, are thor- 
oughly campaigned through 
the local newspapers; after 
those campaigns have been 
extended, city by city, sec- 
tion by section; after the 
adjacent and tributary rural 
and semi-rural territory has 
been covered by the big 
weeklies: then, and as a 
supplemental and tying to- 
gether provosition, take on 
the magazines. 

Show us one unsuccessful 
publicity campaign along 
the plan outlined above, and 
we will show vou ten where 
the reverse procedure was 
attempted. 

We represent newspapers 
in a score of prosperous 
cities and have facts and 
figures ir abundance for you. 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 


Bldg., Chicago; Chemica! 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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He Needs No Record To 
Know The Best Medium 


Mr. A. A. G., of Telford, Pa., wrote us: 


“The advertising record came to hand. Ac- 
cept thanks. I think it is very fine, but I need 
no such record, as I advertised in no other paper 
than the Farm Journal for the last three years, 
and this year I had more orders for eggs than 
I could fill promptly. You can expect to get my 
ad again next season.” 


This is the sole and only reason for the full 
advertising columns of Farm Journal. Our 
advertisers use space “next season”’ because of 
the good results they got “last season.” 


We employ no solicitors. The results which 
advertisers get with us are solicitors enough. 
We need no others. 


The June issue will consist of more than 760,000 copies. Forms close 
May 5th, and the rate is $3.50 per line. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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class catalogue work but printer 
No. 3 last mentioned, is likely to 
omit this if he has made a low 
price. 

(Jf course, the obvious solution 
of the difficulties encountered in 
buying anything subject to so 
many variations in price because 
of tne different methods and ma- 
tervals, is that of making each 
bidder quote upon the basis of a 
devnite specification, This should 
be done wherever it is possible, 
but in doing so it is well to bear 
) mind that a printer knows 
mere about the printing business 
than most advertising men and 
th.t before drawing a specifica- 
tion, it is a very good scheme to 
tals over the proposition with a 
printer you know pretty well, and, 
with the aid of his suggestions, 
de:ermine upon the quality and 
weight of paper and other details 
of the job. He should be asked 
to give a price and told that he 
wil have competition, and then 
prices should be obtained from 
otier printers that are known to 
be equipped to give the kind of 
job required. It will be found 
that it is often unfair to one’s 
self, and to the other printers to 
get prices from printing shops 
known not to be equipped to do 
high-grade work. Of course, 
there are small jobs of printing 
that can be done nearly as well 
by a cheap printer as by a high- 
grade printer, or in a way that is 
good enough for the purpose, but 
one can never expect to get a 
first-class job from the printer 
that has not a modern equipment 
and is not accustomed to doing 
high-grade work. 

In this connection, I might say 
that it has become the custom of 
many large concerns to have the 
bulk of their printing done by one 
printer and this plan has a great 
many advantages, not the least 
of which is that by giving him 
the bulk of your business, you 
become a favorite customer and 
are in a position to get much bet- 
ter service than you could from 
a printer who only- occasionally 
gets a job from you. Another ad- 
antage is that one learns to know 
pa what can be expected in 
the way of quality and, conse- 


2. 
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quently, one does not have any 
fears that one is not going to get 
the kind of job required. It is 
very inadvisable to give all your 
business to one concern without 
any competition, and even if you 
do not get competitive prices on 
every job the prices should be 
checked against competitive prices 
often enough to enable you to be 
sure that you are not being over- 
charged. 

But, boiling the whole subject 
down to a few words, the way to 
buy intelligently is first to deter- 
mine in detail exactly what is 
wanted and then to insist that all 
prices submitted be made up on 
the same basis. 

_—_+or——_———— 


BUFFALO Y. M. C. A.’S SUCCESS. 
FUL AD-WRITING STUNT 





The Sweeney Company, a big de- 
partment store of uffalo, recently 
turned over a three-page advertisement 
to be written by the members of the 
advertising class of the Buffalo Y. M. 
C. A. One class session was held in 
this store, the buyers and heads of de- 
partments being called back after hours 
explaining in detail selling points of 
the articles to be stvertionl 

Every member of the class was as- 
signed to a different department ana 
the composite advertisement appeared 
exactly as they wrote it—the store pay- 
ing the bills. In addition, the public 
was asked to cut out the ad_ which 
appealed most and deposit it in a cou- 
pon box in the store on a certain date. 
The three students getting the largest 
number of their advertisements re- 
turned were awarded a cash prize of 
five dollars each. 

So successful was this advertisement 
that the Bell Telephone Company of- 
fered a ten-dollar prize for the best 
advertisement written on their tele- 
phone service, and advertised in the 
newspapers the fact that the advertis- 
ing class was doing this. An indirect 
result of this free publicity for the 
association was a letter from an out- 
of-town firm asking the cost of a full- 
page advertisement for their business. 

+2 » —___—_ 


DES MOINES TO SEND 150 





At the last monthly meeting of the 
Des Moines Admen’s Club Brcsident 
Le Quatte announced that E. T. Mer- 
edith, publisher of Successful —— 
had authorized him to say to the a 

vertising men of Iowa that if they 
will raise the money to pay railroad 
fares of 100 Iowa advertising men to 
the Boston convention, amounting to 
approximately $4,000, he will pay the 
railroad fares of fifty more Iowa ad- 
vertising men, amounting approximately 
to $2,000. 
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HOW “CREME DE MERIDOR” 
WAS PUT ON THE MAP 


AN INTERESTING EXAMPLE OF SUC- 
CESS WON THROUGH A YOUNG 
MAN’S FAITH IN HIS IDEAS AND 
HIS COURAGE IN KEEPING EVER- 
LASTINGLY AT IT—-NATIONAL SUC- 
CESS FOR A FACE CREAM WITH LIT- 
TLE PERIODICAL ADVERTISING 


By S. Roland Hail. 


Of face creams there are a 
legion. It is said that there are 
some fifteen or twenty thousand 
different kinds on sale in Amer- 
ica. Most of them are prepara- 
tions put up by retail druggists 
and sold under their own labels. 
But even the number sold on a 


broader scale is surprisingly 
large. 
From both the outside and 


the inside, the face cream trade 
seems a hard one to break into. 
But it has been broken into in 
a very interesting way by Wil- 
liam H. Roystone, of 
Scranton, Pa., who orig- 
inated and controls The 
De Meridor Company, 
manufacturers of , 
“Créme de Meridor,” the 
original greaseless face 
cream advertised as 
such. The success of 
this venture has _ been 
almost spectacular. 

Mr. Roystone was an 
employee of the Inter- 
national Correspondence 
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corporation to take a flyer on 
new toilet article. 

This young promoter show: 
shrewd merchandizing ability 
the outset, and was able to 
range for demonstrations 
women in department sto: 
throughout the Kast. But pr 
ress was slow. Much har 
work was done than is reali: 
by Scranton folk who comm 
on the marked success of the bi 
ness. The available cash at 
start was less than a thousand d.:! 


lars, and even after considera! je 


work had been done, Mr. R 
stone unsuccessfully offered to <cll 
a half-interest in the enterprise 
for a thousand dollars. 

Six months after the company 
was organized, in the fall of 100s, 
it occurred to Mr. Roystone that, 
on account of the prevalent idea 
among women that greasy creams 
stimulate the growth of hair, 
there should be a good market for 
a first-class greaseless cream. He 
set about to perfect one. 

The experimenting with the new 
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Schools when he got 
hold of a formula for a 
facial preparation that 
seemed to have real 


merit and to have good 
sales possibilities. He 
became so convinced of 
this that, after some ex- 
perimenting, he resigned 
his position with the I. 
C. S. and organized a 
small company. The 
writer remembers the 
way some of the I. C. S. 
employees shook their 
heads at the nerve of a 
young man in giving up 
a sure-thing salaried job 
with a big successful 
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Address oll commumeatons to THE DE MERIDOR COMPANY. 534 Fifth Avenue New York 


4N AD THAT LOOKS LIKE TEXT 
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showed that the later 
The grease- 
less cream went “like hot cakes,” 
and the original facial preparation 
was dropped entirely. 

The first of the Créme de Meri- 


formula ( 
idea waS a winner. 






dor was put out early in 1906. 
A vreat deal of hard work was 
done. and success was in sight 


frou: the first sampling of the 
new product. To-day the De 
Meridor Company is capitalized at 
$300.000, has the leading moneyed 
men of Scranton behind it, and 
pay: a dividend of eight per cent. 
It i “occupying two floors of a 
laree building, and a force of 
fron) sixty to seventy girls is re- 
quircd to keep up with the orders. 
‘her greaseless creams have 
followed in the wake of the De 
Meridor article, but with nothing 
like the success of the Roystone 
pr ict. 

Tne De Meridor business 1s one 
f rather unique features. Mr. 
Roystone, like many other suc- 
cessiul advertisers, is unwilling to 
divulge all the tricks of his trade 
for the benefit of the advertising 
world, but he tells of some in- 
teresting methods. 

In the first place, he has not, 
up to this time, been able to see 
where he could come out right en 
extensive magazine or newspaper 
advertising, and with the excep- 
tion of a few attempts such as a 
special page inserted once over a 
year ago in the Woman’s Home 
Conipanion and the Butterick 
Trio, has done nothing in the way 
of heavy magazine publicity. 


= 


“Why don’t you believe you 
could have used the magazines 
profitably ?” he was asked. 

“It's the high cost,’ was the 
aiswer. “As every woman is a 


prospective customer for us, I be- 
lieved that it was to our interest 
to deal direct with her and show 
her the goods. The magazines had 
so inany advertisements of creams 
of ail qualities, all described glow- 
ingly that I felt it was too diffi- 
cult and risky a job to attempt to 
market a new cream successfully 
that way; or, to put it in a differ- 
ent way, I believed that there 
Were more certain ways of get- 
ting a quick return on the invest- 
ment.” 
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Influence 


The influence 
of The 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 
grows faster 
than its 
circulation 
grows, and its 
circulation 
grows fast. 
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Mr. 
mainly on the securing of first- 


Roystone has depended 


class mailing lists, and on the 
sending of samples and dainty 
booklets to these names, thus 
creating a demand on the local 
druggist. He secures a great many 
lists direct from the druggists 
themselves. 

Before the drug-store trade had 
been worked up, however, the 
method was to secure agents who 
worked from house to house, de- 
monstrating and selling. As, how- 
ever, this work gradually created 
a demand on the local druggist, 
the agents were done away with; 
or rather, they did away with 
themselves, for when they found 
that local stores were supplying 
the cream, they usually gave up 
their work. Mr. Roystone frankly 
admits that when he was able to 
tell druggists that he had agents 
demonstrating from house to 
house—he did not refer to the fact 
that they were also filling orders! 
—he was successful in interesting 
these retailers. 

The cut on the opposite page 
indicates how the proposition is 
put up to the druggist. 

At the outset a great many cases 
of goods were sent out on consign- 
ment to department stores and to 
jobbers. 

Except in the case of large de- 
partment stores, the company has 
followed the plan of filling orders 
through jobbers. To-day there are 
8,500 druggists buying the goods 
in quantities sufficiently large to 
earn the free goods offered, and 
perhaps as many more buying in 
small quantities. As the slip en- 
titling the druggist to the free 
goods has to be returned to the 
company by jobbers, a perfect 
record can be maintained of the 
druggists that are buying in good 
quantity. As the others deal al- 
together with the jobbers, no such 
record can be maintained of them. 
The records of the office contain 
a card file of every druggist in 
America, and the tab cards used 
to denote those who have received 
free goods show that the distribu- 
tion to-day is thorough. 

No traveling salesmen have been 
employed. Special stimulants, such 
as contests for good-sized money 
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prizes have been carried out amo: 
jobbers’ salesmen, and Mr. R: 
stone says that ninety-five per cx 
of the jobbers approved. The 
negotiations have been carried 

by letters and circulars. 

A cut shows the page ad\ 
tisement used over a year ago. ( 
account of its close resembla 
to a reading page, it caused a 
tle ripple between editorial and 
vertising offices. Mr. 
was asked what effect he could 
trace to the few insertions of this 
big copy. He drew out a chart 
across which was a sales-total !i1 
indicating the amount of busi: ess 
done from month to month; this 
chart showed that the sales made 
by far the biggest jump in the jiis- 
tory of the company in the months 
following the insertion of the 
Magazine advertisements. How- 
ever, Mr. Roystone was unwilling 
to furnish exact figures for publi- 
cation. 

“Don't you think,” he was 
asked, “that now, with such a 
general distribution of the goods, 
you are in a position to get the 
full benefit of magazine advertis- 
ing on a large scale?” He seemed 
favorably inclined to that view 

A talcum powder, a_ liquid 
soap, and a tooth-powder have 
been perfected, and the success of 
the cream has been used as a 
wedge with which to introduce 
the new goods; but so far none 
of the additional products have 
enjoyed the remarkable success 
of the cream. 

In none of the advertising to 
the consumer has the Scranton 
address been given—Mr. Roy- 
stone being firmly of the opinion 
that as Scranton is known chiefly 
as a hard-coal center, the associa- 
tion of ideas would have been 
unfortunate for such goods as a 
high-grade, distinctive face cream. 
Inquiries from consumers have 
gone to a New York address, and 
the mail forwarded. The booklet 
is decidedly French in atmosphere 
—as is also the name, and there 
is a suggestion that the manufac- 
turer is located in Paris as well 
as in New York. 

Lately an experiment has been 
made to see the result of house-to- 
house distribution by boys dressed 
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in an elaborate uniform, with 
sash, etc. From fifty to sixty boys 
were employed for several months 
distributing in Eastern territory, 
but while results have come, they 
have been unequal to the re- 
turns secured by mail circularizing 
and sampling. “I am convinced,” 
say: Mr. Roystone, “that the aver- 
age woman thinks more of the 
sale when it comes addressed 


to ber in the mails than she does 
whe: somebody rings the door- 
hel! and hands herthe sample and 


the -ircular; there is so much 
stuf’ handed in at the door. At 
least. it seems to work that way 
for our goods.” 
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CONTRACT WITH DEALERS 


The monthly sales figures were 

not offered for publication, but the 
writer knows what they are, and 
knows that they pay a high trib- 
ute to the management of the 
business. During the progress of 
the talk Mr. Roystone called at- 
tention to a big stack of voluntary 
letters from druggists testifying 
to the good results of the co- 
operative work done by the manu- 
facturer. These letters will be 
published soon in a large circular 
that will be an imitation of a full- 
size newspaper, which will be a 
“special extra” to exploit a varia- 
tion of the co-operative work 
done for the many dealers hand- 
ling the goods. 
_ “Distinctive goods of high qual- 
ity, a big package for the price, 
aggressive work to help the re- 
tailer sell the goods, and terms to 
him that allow him to make a 
good profit constitute my creed,” 
says the founder of the De Meri- 
dor Company. 

Certainly, it seems that the plat- 
form is a good one. 








There’s a great deal of 
present day advertising done 
for the purpose of getting 
the other fellow’s trade. 


Therefore, the battle rages 
fiercely in spots, while vast 
territory lies practically un- 
touched. A few wise ones 
go in, establish themselves 
and win. 


Recently the longing eyes 
of many manufacturers have 
been turned toward that 
65% of our total population 
outside “the cities.” 


Are they waiting for a 
leader? Perhaps. 


THE UTICA 





a third of a century ago in- 
vaded the small town field. 
No one who knows its his- 
tory ever questions its suc- 
cess. 


140,000 copies are sold 
each issue by its own boy 
agents and carriers, in the 
smaller cities, town and vil- 
lages of interior New York, 
New England and adjacent 
states, at five cents a copy. 


Give us an opportunity to 
lay the whole story before 
you. We are at your service, 
anytime, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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THE DEALER ATTITUDE 
TOWARD ADVERTISED 
GOODS 


PUSH ADVERTISED 
BRANDS—SOME FALSE  LOGIC—A 
DETROIT STORE'S EXPERIENCE — 
WHAT THE CONSUMER VIEW IS— 
ADDRESS BEFORE DETROIT AD CLUB 


By H. E. Whalen, 
Advertising Manager, F. G. Clayton, 
Detroit. 

Time was when no merchant 
could be induced to put in a new 
brand simply because it was going 
to be, or was being advertised. 
In those days it was a question of 
the percentage of profit to be 
made. He refused to see the 
volume - of - business side of the 

question. 

However, many manufacturers, 
failing to get the co-operation of 
retail merchants, decided to reach 
the consumer direct through mail 
order methods—to build up a rep- 
utation for his goods—to create a 
constantly increasing demand for 
them, and thereby succeed in con- 
vincing the live retailers of the ad- 
vantages of handling a well-adver- 
tised trade-marked article. 

The experience in forcing deal- 
ers to handle Weis filing devices 
by creating a demand and build- 
ing a reputation by the mail order 
route, is an excellent example of 
the way in which manufacturers 
have overcome the prejudices of 
dealers. 

Most large retail stores to-day 
handle exclusively one or more 
well-known, trade-marked articles ; 
and still those merchants are not 
making the best of the situation. 
They are reluctant to co-operate 
with the manufacturer, and there 
- several reasons for it. 

Retailers have, almost without ex- 
vintion, been in direct conflict with ad- 
vertising manufacturers. They resent 
their aggressiveness and_ initiative in 
“going over their heads” to the con- 
sumer with their selling argument and 
educative advertising. They have felt 
that the national advertiser has been 
encroaching on their territory. 

2. Some retailers argue that they 
would be foolish to push an advertised 
line—build up a good business on it— 
and then have the manufacturer throw 
the agency over to a competitor. 

8. Other dealers say: ‘Why should 
I spend my money to advertise some- 
body else’s goods.” 





RELUCTANCE TO 








4. This prejudice oftentimes nds 
them to the superior qualities of t-ade 
marked articles, and this encourages 
attempts at substitution. ™ 

5. Heads of departments and <ales. 
people handling advertised go: 
seldom as well posted as they uld 


be on the merits of the article. 


When all merchants leary that 
they can sell from five to te: ad- 
vertised trade-marked articles, 
each carrying thirty to fori: per 
cent profit in the same space of 
time they consume in educating 
one customer to the point vhere 
he will buy one article “jist as 
good”—at 100 per cent protit— 
then will they be serving their 
own best interests. 

When they realize tha: the 
thousands of dollars spent by the 
manufacturers in national adver- 
tising is in reality reducing their 
selling expense in the store~ 
when they realize that by carry- 
ing these advertised goods they 
are strengthening their own posi- 
tion in their community, and in 
the majority of instances adding 
considerable to their own reputa- 
tions by reason of the unques- 
tioned honor and reliability of 
those advertising manufacturers 
-then will they wake up and give 
the manufacturers the co-opera- 
tion they deserve. 

The ever-increasing demand 
for advertised goods is evidence 
enough that magazine and news- 
paper readers want them, and the 
only obstacle between the goods 
and consumer is the retail mer- 
chant. This barrier, however, is 
rapidly being leveled, and the 
time is not far distant when we 
can go into a store and get what 
we ask for without being shown 
something else “just as good.” 

In noting the opposition that 
manufacturers have had to con- 
tend with, I call attention to a 
typical case in Detroit. A few 
years ago one of our large dry- 
goods stores thought they saw the 
handwriting on the wall. They 
were selling, for instance, all the 
popular makes of corsets. They 
saw the manufacturers spending 
their money lavishly in all forms 
of publicity to create a large de- 
mand for their particular brands 

We can only guess at the men- 
tal process that brought them to 
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“Bristol” Selling and 
Advertising Plans Free 


To general non-competitive advertisers 


Through the courtesy of The Horton 
Mfg. Co., we are permitted to send to a 
few general advertisers (not competitors) 


a copy of the new “Bristol” Fishing Book, 

—— 144 pages, cloth bound, illustrated; 
Gaeermes copies of the magazine advertise- 
M@.Sae | §=6ments used in advertising this book 
BNL! to the public; copies of the trade 
mailings, which have gotten Fishing 
Tackle retailers to cooperate so ex- 
tensively with The Horton Mfg. 
Co. to back up its magazine adver- 
tising, and spend their own money to do newspaper 
and other local advertising for “ Bristol” Steel 
Fishing Rods. ‘This is one of the most interesting, 
concise and complete “Selling and Advertising 
Plans *” developed recently. 


In writing for these “Bristol” Selling and Ad- 
vertising Plans, kindly write on the letterhead of the 
firm you represent and state your official position. 


WR wuld Cnpany 


Advertising Agency 
31 East 22nd Street New York 
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their conclusion, but they, at any 
rate, decided to forestall the dire 
results they believed would fol- 
low and informed the several 
manufacturers that hereafter they 
would sell all corsets under their 
own private trade-mark, and fur- 
ther, asked them to arrange to 
have their label put on the cor- 
sets in their factories, to the ex- 
clusion of the manufacturers’ 
labels. 

Every manufacturer objected. 
Some finally conceded rather than 
lose this store’s account. Others 
flatly refused and were thrown 
out of stock entirely—with one 
exception—the largest advertiser 
had created such a great demand 
that they couldn’t dispense with 
his goods without seriously injur- 
ing the department. 

The result of this action was 
that they had to spend hundreds 
of dollars in advertising the new 
name. Women would come in 
and ask for a well-known make 
and they would tell her that the 
same corset was now carried 
under their own label. Some 
would ask to see it—look for the 
maker’s stamp and, not finding it, 
would ask for another prominent 
brand. That, too, was carried 
under the private name. Then fol- 
lowed endless explanations and 
generally the customer would say 
that she wanted the advertised 
brand and would go where she 
could get it. 

While this store did work up a 
good trade on their own brand, 
they eventually had to answer the 
call and gradually put back on 
their shelves the corsets of the 
unruly manufacturers who 
wouldn’t concede to their former 
demands. 

This store was strong enough 
to do it if any store in Detro’‘t 
was—but it failed. They could 
not cope with the heavy adver- 
tising. 

Don’t antagonize but co-operate 
if you want your share of this 
newly created business. 

Retailers and advertising manu- 
facturers have heen working a'ong 
two different lines. The retailer 
who is constantly watching his 
competitor and his last year’s 
daily sales’ record is making his 


appeal to his customers on price 
The manufacturer is educating t! 
same people to a higher standard 
of living—better goods and _ bet- 
ter service in the optimistic b: 
lief that people will pay a fai 
profit to get guaranteed goods ani! 
are willing also to pay for se 
vice. The policy of the nationa’ 
advertisers is winning out and t 
merchants are waking up. 

What manufacturer to-d 
would be foolhardy enough : 
spend thousands of dollars in a 
vertising clothes to be all-wov! 
when he knew they were made 
a woolen veneered cotton fiber 
or advertise as pure silk, one that 
he knew to be weighted sev« 
ty-five per cent with mineral salts 
—or as pure linen, something he 
knew to be one-half or three- 
quarters cotton? 

People have far greater con‘i- 
dence in the national advertiser 
than they have in their own local 
merchants, and it’s only the differ- 
ence in policy that causes it. 

To all the objections ever raised 
by any merchant against han- 
dling nationally advertised goods, 
I offer this answer: 

The successful merchant is he 
who gives the people what they 
want, when they want it. 

When you refuse to give peo- 
ple what they want, regardless of 
whether the desire was created 
bv a manufacturer, a competitor, 
or peculiar local conditions, you 
are violating the first great law 
of merchandising. 

Your customer doesn’t care 
about your personal ideas and 
prejudice. If the man wants 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx or Kup- 
penheimer clothes—a Manhattan 
shirt, Stetson hat, or an Elgin 
watch, he won’t even give you the 
privilege of extolling the virtues 
of some unknown’ make, even 
though it were better quality. 

If a woman wants a Gage hat, 
an American Lady corset, or a 
can of Van Camp’s pork and 
beans, she’l! go where she can get 
them. 

The makers have already edu- 
cated them to their brands—all 
the customer seeks is the mer- 
chant who is live enough to han- 
dle them. 
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‘hat modern Aladdin’s Lamp 
—called ‘‘Advertising’’ 


A Literature which compels Action 





By Lord & Thomas 


Great is he who can change my | 


stu‘e of mind!” 


O WORD in the whole 
| Ntesicon of our American- 


English is so little under- 
stood, in its larger meaning, as 
the word “Advertising.” 

No vocation with such far- 
reaching control over the 


minds of millions is yet so | 
poorly appreciated, in propor- | 
tion to its limitless capacity for | 


good or evil. 
To compel a definite Action 
on the part of millions whom 
he has never seen— 
-To cause 


the minds of | 


these millions to work, in ac- | 


cord, upon an impulse which 
he transmits, via type, and 
sway them inexorably toward 
the goal he elects— 

-To determine in advance 
that, through his will and skill, 
they shall make a concerted 
movement toward a purpose or 
purchase they never previously 
contemplated, in direct re- 
sponse to his printed word— 

That is the mission, privi- 


lege and power of the modern 
Advertising Man who can live 
up to his Opportunities. 

Great indeed is he who can 
Change the State of Mind of a 
Nation, in any direction. 

And, the able practitioner 
of true Advertising possesses 
nothing Jess than this splendid 
capacity and opportunity to 
change the minds of millions at 
will, through a kind of Litera- 
ture which compels Action. 

Measure the foregoing 
against the usual achievement 
of Literature in its other and 
better understood forms. 

Compare, for instance, its 
difficulties and its actual tan- 
gible accomplishments with 
those of Fiction, or Editorial 
work. 

The Test of The Golden 


Shower 


HE professed Literary 
Man writes to either 
amuse, entertain, or in- 


struct his Readers. 
(Continued on next page) 























(Continued from preceding page) 

He may choose his theme 
for its adaptation to any of 
these purposes. And he will, 
of course, choose a popular 
one, which already has a foot- 
hold in public favor. 

If he be an Editorial Writer, 
or News Reporter, he will deal 
with some subject which is al- 
ready well in the eye of the 
Public—timely, full of native 
interest, —reasonably sure of a 
reading and appreciation 
through public interest in that 
SUBJECT itself. 

If he be a Magazine Writer 
he will elect for his theme some 
situation rich in human inter- 
est—around which he can build 
a story to enthrall his Readers. 

The Public buys Magazines, 
Newspapers, and books of Fic- 
tion because it wants to read 
certain kinds of Articles found 
therein. 

And,—when the Writers of 
these Articles have succeeded 
in amusing, entertaining, or in- 
forming the Reader, their mis- 
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sion has generally been fully | 


accomplished, their task honor- 
ably discharged. 

Compare this with the task 
of the Advertising Man. 

His subject is arbitrarily 
chosen for him by the hard ne- 
cessities of a commercial case. 
He has little voice in its selec- 
tion. 

Usually that subject is, in it- 
self, dry as a bone—staled by 
much use,-—discounted in ad- 
vance by Readers because of 
its known commercial pur- 
pose— 

Moreover,—his work is like- 
ly to be seen only after the 
Reader’s first appetite for read- 
ing has been satiated by peru- 
sal of the current news or the 
literary features for which he 
or she had frankly purchased 
the publication. 

Against all these enormous 
handicaps the Advertising Man 
must compete —in interest— 
with the literary 
fiction or fact, if he is to com- 


features of | 









INK 


mand a reading at all. Thi 
because there is usually mo 
reading matter in each public 
tion than the average pers: 
can spare time to cover,—c> 
clusive of the Advertisement 
Out of that dry commerci:! 
subject he must first develop 
human interest which will a; 
peal to the class he aims at, 
order to compel a reading | 
those who had little or no d 
sire to consider his subject. 
Next, he must lead the mi 
of his Reader up to appreci 
tion of, and desire for, thie 
Product he has to sell. 
After this comes his harde. 
task of all—viz., to offset, with 
earnestness and = conviction, 
the native suspicion Readers 
have of Advertising — state- 
ments, resulting from long 
abuse of their confidence 
by many Advertisers who once 
had the fatally mistaken notion 


that Advertising, and ‘a 
license to Prevaricate,”’ meant 
the same _ thing—“Caveat 


Emptor.” 

To dispel that Suspicion— 
and to inspire Confidence 
enough on the be part 
so that he will put his hand 
into his pocket and spend hard 
money for something that he 
did not before want (as a di- 
rect result of what he had just 
read) is an achievement 
handicapped and so impressive 
that the difficulties of writing 
to merely entertain pale into 
insignificance beside it. 


so 


Dynamic Force in Advertising 


} ie MAKE a man vzoete as 


you want him to vote— 
costs him nothing in Coin 
of the Realm. 

But, to make him buy your 
$5.00 Article a thousand miles 
away, through Mail-Order Ad- 
vertising, for instance, costs 
him five cold dollars in real 
tangible coin. 

The average man or woman 
being prone to stop short when 
to go further costs real money, 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
it will be evident that the con- 
quest of Advertising over his 
or her mind must be very com- 
plete before the written mes- 
sage results in any such finan- 
cial Climax. 

And that Climax is the only 
thing the able Advertising Man 
is satisfied to achieve—the only 
thing which the Advertiser 
who knows his rights is willing 
= pay a fraction of his returns 
or. 

Be the Advertising ever so 
interesting, ever so informing, 
ever so cleverly written—even 
though it leads thousands of 
people 50% of the way toward 
the Climax aimed at, 
be reckoned a failure unless it 
actually and ultimately pro- 
duces the Cash, in sufficient 
volume to pay a handsome 


profit over the cost of the Mer- | 
chandise, plus advertising | 


Space and Service. 





it must | 


To be able to do this every | 


time, with practically 
subject undertaken, 
preme test to which the Higher 
Advertising can be put, and is 
being put. 

And, to those few practition- 
ers of the Higher Advertising 
who can do it the profession 
of Advertising offers reward 
probably beyond that paid by 
any other for similar effort— 

—Reward which must in- 
crease yearly with a fast-grow- 
ing appreciation of the ability, 
experience, analytical power, 
perception and concentration 
such work requires, in order to 
be able to produce it. 

So, some of the greatest 
minds now developing in our 
Universities may well look to- 
ward this new “Profession” of 
Advertising as one which can 
utilize and will pay for the best 
brains, in America. 

Now the object of this Arti- 
cle is not to directly sell Ad- 
vertising. 


_ It is to obtain for Advertis- | 
ing the public appreciation it | 


deserves. 


every | 
is the su- 


—_——~< 


Also, to attract into its ranks 
more of the brainy men whose 
careers are now tied down by 
overcrowded conditions in Law, 
Medicine, Engineering, etc. 

“The ‘Higher Advertising” 
has room for such men. 

It has honor, as well as high 
financial reward, for them. 

It has scope for the greatest 
Ability as well as for the tall- 
est Ambition. 

Great is he who can change 
the ‘State of Mind of millions 
via type by means of a few 
vitalized sentences fraught with 
that subtle force, which com- 
pels Action, 


When Aladdin’s Lamp 


Commands 
HE “Higher Advertis- 
i ing” here referred to 


makes no claim to being 
a recent discovery. 

But, a few instances of it may 
nevertheless prove interesting. 

Six years ago a well-known 
Advertising Man undertook to 
produce for us certain definite 
results from test cases on “that 
literature which. compels Ac- 
tion,” 

One of these test cases was 
to be on a Mail Order propo- 
sition which we had handled 
for years, and which had al- 


ready made the Advertiser 
wealthy. 
The article advertised cost 


the Consumer five dollars, with 
no return privilege. Inquiries 
for it, through Mail Order, 
were then costing about one 
dollar each, 

The Advertising Man re- 
ferred to undertook to produce 
the same grade of Inquiries, 
with the same ratio of Sales 
from them, at one-fourth less 
cost. This—using the  self- 
same mediums, for the self- 
same article, on the self-same 
price and conditions of Sale. 

As the Advertiser was spend- 
ing approximately $6,000 per 
month, for space, an increase 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
of 25% in Inquiries from that 
same space meant $1,500 per 
month more returns’ each 
month that the new Copy 
would have to earn than the 
best previous Copy available 
if the Advertising Man made 
good on his claims. 

It took him three weeks to 


produce one short piece of 
Copy which he considered 
good enough to accomplish 


the pledged result. 

At “Space-rates” (as Report- 
ers write news), this would 
have been worth 
Dollars. 

But, that one piece of Copy 
during the six years it has 
Continuously run has 
worth to the Advertiser, in 
additional profits, over $150,- 
000 more than could have been 
earned in same space with- 
out it. 

It reduced the cost of equally 
good Inquiries to an average of 
about 32c. each. 

—This as against previous 
cost of about $1.00 each. 

The Client’s, $6,000 per month 
for Space thus earned as much, 
each month, with this one piece 
of Copy, as $18,000 would have 
earned through continued use 
of the next best copy that 
preceded it. 

That single piece of Copy 
has now been running contin- 
uously for six years because 
no other of the fifty pieces 
tested against it has ever ap- 
proached it in result-produc- 
tion. 

Is it worth while to plan 
and write “a literature which 
compels Action” for six years, 
like this? 

* * * 


Another Advertising Man of 
note has accomplished through 
it a success so great as to be 
almost incredible. 

He came to our _ notice 
through an achievement as re- 
markable as it was conclusive. 

A national Advertiser, whose 


been | 


about Two | 





product was marketed through 
Retailers, had lost over Sixty 
Thousand Dollars in Advertis- 
ing that product with the usual 
Advertising copy. 

He had then to either retire 
from the Advertising field and 
pocket his loss, or discover 
some one who could show him 
the way back to recovery and 
profit. 

He found this Advertising 
Man who was sure enough of 
his ability to make most of his 
fee a contingent one. 

Under the proposed arrange- 
ment the latter would himself 
have lost money until he had 
recovered for his Client, in 
profits, the entire $60,000 pre- 
viously lost. 

After that he was to share 
in the profits. 

Within two years, through 
Sales-Compelling Plan and 
Copy, he not only recovered the 
$60,000 lost but made for his 
Client, and for himself, over a 
Million dollars more in addi- 
tional net profits— 

—All that from what had 
been previously a failure, 

The fact is well-authenti- 
cated. 

He has since duplicated, in 
large degree, that marvelous 
success for several of our 
clients on goods as staple as 
Soap and /ururious as Auto- 
mobiles through a deep under- 
standing of human nature, and 
a skilful use of “that Adver- 
tising which compels Action.” 

Is it worth while to sway 
millions of People to a buying 
Climax, as the Thought and 
Plan of.this man sways them? 


** * 


A third Advertising Man has 
had the audacity and ability to 
profitably sell LUMBER—by 
Mail—Sashes, Doors, etc. | 

Can you conceive of a line 
apparently less susceptible to 
Mail-Order Advertising? 

Well, here’s the result— 

With a modest enough ap- 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
propriation, increased only 
through profits derived from 
sales, that Lumber business of 
our Client grew from a volume 
of $300,000 per vear to over 
$750,000, in one year. Sales 
direct to Consumers,—by Mail 
only. 

And the entire advertising 
appropriation which produced 
that increase of over 150% in 
volume came (after the first 
$5,000 investment) out of prof- 
its derived from the Cash 
Mail Orders as they grew. 

We cite these particular in- 
stances only because they hap- 
pened to come within the scope 
of our own personal knowl- 
edge. 

One object of this article is 
‘o discover and invite to our 
Staff more of just such ability 
as produced the foregoing re- 
sults. 

Also to show possessors of 
such ability that here is a lib- 
eral appreciation of its worth, 
its rarity and its supreme im- 
portance. 


Philanthropic Uses of 
Advertising 


HE day is not far off 

I when wider fields of ac- 

tion than the _ strictly 
“Commercial” must claim the 
aid of Advertising, to advance 
great and good Causes. 

Philanthropy should be among 
the first of these. 

The “Higher Advertising”— 
could hardly find a more ef- 
icient use than here. 

Not the mere platitudes, 
commonplaces, and generalities 
that pass current to-day as 
* Advertising.” 

But, that other kind of Dy- 
namic Literature (either Gen- 
eral or Mail Order) which 
compels action. 

Consider that the self-same 
kind of Thought, Plan and 
Writing which could make peo- 


ple spend money for something 
they did not previously want 
could make them SAVE money, 
if it be the purpose of the Ad- 
vertising Man to make them 
Save. 

It could cause people to go 
to Church—make them more 
Charitable, more Kind, Sober, 


Honest or Industrious—a11 
through skilful use of that 
Higher Advertising which 


compels Action. 


Consider how much Andrew 
Carnegie’s magnificent dona- 
tions to Libraries could be en- 
hanced in value to the world if 
he would spend a half-million 
dollars per year in “the Higher 
Advertising” to make ten times 
as many people want to USE 
these Libraries. 

Consider the enormous ad- 
vantage to this most extrava- 
gant of all nations if John D. 
Rocketeller were to appropri- 
ate a half-million dollars year- 
ly for such Advertising to 
influence “Thrift,” in the same 
way as expenditure for certain 
advertised articles of luxury is 
influenced—or, through contin- 
uous training of the masses, 
via type. to eliminate the Great 
White Plague. 

Either can be done—positive- 
ly. Only Mr. Carnegie’s or 
Mr. Rockefeller’s say-so is nec- 
essary. 

The Y. M. C. A. might thus 
multiply its already great work 
ten-fold. 

The world could be made 
better, happier and more liv- 
able, through skilful use of a 
broad, continuous, humanita- 
rian campaign of “that Litera- 
ture which Compels Action.” 

Advertisers, Advertising Men, 
and Good People everywhere 
who are interested in the sub- 
ject of this Article are invited 
to drop us a line for further 
facts. 

Address, LORD & THOMAS 
(Advertising Agents), Trude 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


This advertisement is copyrighted by Lord & Thomas. 





















The Little Tailor 
Shop on Olde Broadway 


HERE every effort is bent 
to not only gef customers 


but to hold them. 


Where tailormen strive to see 
how much goodness they can 
put info a garment, not how 
much profit iy can take out 
of it. 


Where customers are recom- 
mended and recommend, be- 
cause the shop isn’t so large as 
to be beyond the personal con- 
trol of the proprietor. 


Such then, is ‘The Little Tailor 
Shop on Olde Broadway.” 


Prices begin at $45 


vroom- 
tailor 


leven fifty five 
roadway 


at 27th Street 
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THE PARALYZING 
BUILDS 


WALL 
PROGRESSIVE 
MOINES AND ITS CAMPAIGN 
FROM ADDRESS BEFORE GREATE 
DES MOINES COM MITTEE 


-~— WHAT 
CITIES—DE 





By Wilbur D. 


Of the Mahin 


Nesbit, 

Advertising Compan 
Chicago. 

Cities, like men, die of self-sat 
isfaction. 

Self-confidence is a_ health 
quality ; self-satisfaction paralyz 
progressiveness. Practically ever: 
dead city I have read about had 
boundary line. Its people built 
wall about it, to keep other peopl. 
out. 

Nineveh is lost in the dust an 
sands somewhere, within its 
crumbled wall. The tourist 
shown a heap of earth which is 
said to be the site of ancient 
Babel—the first city built afte: 
the Flood. Babel had a wall, and 
its people also started to build a 
tower which should reach to 
Heaven. Then came the confu 
sion of tongues and the tower was 
unfinished. 

I sometimes think that the con- 
fusion of tongues might hav 
been the manifestation of the dis 
position of the Babelites to de 
bate among themselves over the 
best way to build that tower. If 
they had had a Greater Babel 
Committee, history might have 
been different. Babylon, too, wall 
and all, is dust. Ancient Rome 
had a wall—and a language. The 
language is now used in prescrip- 
tions, and the walls and _ struc- 
tures of ancient Rome attract 
sightseers. As the standard of 
civilization.goes up, city walls go 
down. 

The making of a city is a tre- 
mendous task—if only one man 
contemplates it. It is still a great 
task, but a simpler one, if all the 
people think of it and believe in it 
and work for it and dream of it 

What constitutes a city, any- 
way? You may take the finest 
site in the world, you may survey 
broad avenues, you may lay out 
long thoroughfares, you may re 


serve parks, you may provide for 
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dwellings and factories and stores 
and schools and churches— you 
may concentrate upon its plans 
the finest intellgcts in the coun- 
try, and except you place in that 
city men with faith and vision it 
will not build. 

The Capital of our country was 
planned a hundred years ago. On 
paper it was g glorious city. But 
only within a few years have 
these plans been considered se- 
riously, and now in working them 
out there is so much undoing to 
be accomplished that many of us 
will have journeyed to the next 
world before the Washington that 
was projected shall be realized. 

The quickening spirit of a city 
is its people. 

If ] were commissioned to build 
a great city, I should not go here 
and there and place orders for 
wood and brick and stone and 
steel, and glass and lamp-posts 
and street-cars. 

I should pray for a hundred 
thousand people like the people of 
Des Moines, show them the spot 
where the city was to be, and go 
to my employer and say: “There 
is your city; pay my bill.” 

Give me the Des Moines people 
and the Des Moines spirit, and 
the rest is simple. So great is 
the fame of the Des Moines spirit 
that if there were some way to 
obtain a serum with which it 
could be inoculated into other 
communities, it would sell by the 
barrel. 

Many cities advertise—yes, but 
in a half-hearted way or else in a 
spasmodic, whoop - and - hurrah 
style that leaves them  broken- 
winded in a month. Get off to 
one side with some man and men- 
tion the advertising to him and 
he will say: “Oh, yes. We’re 
spending a lot of money to ad- 
vertise our town, but it isn’t go- 
ing to do any good.” 

One splendid feature of Des 
Moines is the consistent optim- 
ism of its people. All optimism 
is good, but the civic optimism 
which is born of the belief in and 
knowledge of the future of Des 
Moines is productive of the high- 
est type of citizenship. Des 
Moines cannot stop growing any 
more than it can stop advertising. 
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Magazine advertisers 


| want responsive circulation 


—a circulation composed of 


| people they can hope to con- 


vert into customers. 
A magazine to provide a 
responsive circulation must 


| meet three requirements: 


1 It must be thoroughly read 
by those who purchase it. 


2 It must inspire those read- 
ers with confidence in its 
reliability and integrity. 


3 It must appeal to an audi- 
ence of sufficient intelli- 
gence to be _ well-to-do 
and, in consequence, have 
real purchasing power. 


Consider, then, the standard 
magazines and how they 
measure up to these require- 
ments, and consider, most 
particularly, McClure’s, the 
most progressive, the most 
influential, the pre-eminent 
standard magazine. 


McClure’s 
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A BRAND NEW Mol 
JUNE 


With a Guaranteed Circula! 


This startling statement is enough to make the most conserthtive 
the discouraged, overspent advertiser to take hope, and the wise; shr 
vertising space ever offered in magazine publicity. 





All this is made possible by the unprecedented succes 








The following leading daily papers of the nation will publish this 
on June 25th, 1911, and every fourth Sunday thereafter. 


Chicago Tribune, Cincinnati 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Nort! 
Pittsburg Dispatch, San Franci: 


ALL THAT IS BEST IN NATIONAL PUBLICITY JS SI 
magazine the greatest purchasing power, the best printing and display 
trated circulation closest to the greatest markets, the most desirable rea 
tically a net sale from Maine to California—greater in fact thaq any 


Mr. Richard Ya 


starts one of his greatest stories in three parts appearing in Junq July 
lence of the magazine. As this author’s reputation is so widdy kno 


The Psychological Opport 


This first issue having so tremendous a circulation, so well glverti 
definite, makes it an opportunity never offered before and never fo be « 
( Those who use this first issue will enjoy the present ratf of $: 
March, 1912. Back covers, two colors, $4,000.00. June is taken fy Pea 


THE FAMILY MAG 


Write The Abbott & Briggs Co., Gen’l Managfts, 5th 
Chicago, for special ifformat 





mused 





a 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
JNE 25th 


irculation of 1,500,000 Copies 


st conservhtive s'op and think, to stir the most easy-going into action, to inspire 
the wise, shrewd space buyer to pre-empt on the choicest, most valuable ad- 





lented success of THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE SECTION 








ill publish this new and attractive magazine as a part of their regular editions 


cinnati Enquirer, Boston Globe 


it, North American of Philadelphia 
Francisco Call, Washington Post 


ICITY IS SEEN AT A GLANCE. These powerful papers insure for the 
ing and display, the best advertised magazine of the hour; the most concen- 
st desirable readers, the strongest dealer influence, a home delivery and prac- 
fact thay any inagazine published (except The Monthly Magazine Section). 


ard Harding Davis 


g in Jun¢ July and August. This furnishes the key note to the editorial exce!- 
s so widdy known, further remarks are unnecessary. 







Opportunity for Advertisers 


so well @ivertised in advance, at such reasonable rates and a destination so 
nd never fo be duplicated. 

resent ratf of $5.00 for 1 year, otherwise the rate becomes $6.00 or more in 
is taken fy Pears’ Soap. Forms close May 15th. 


MAGAZINE SECTION 


tg Managys , 5th Ave. Bldg., New York, or Marquette Bldg., 
r special formation or particulars. 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


fhan three-fourths of the 
carsin the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. 242 CALIFORNIA STREET 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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{0W THE CANNERS ARE 
STRUGGLING TOWARD 
EFFECTIVE PUB- 
LICITY 


MILWAUKEE CONVENTION LIS- 
NS TO A REPORT OF VARIED AND 
\NGENIOUS METHODS USED FOR 
PLOITATION OF CANNED GOODS— 
WORK UPON THE SCHOOLS AND 
LLEGES--HOW PUBLICITY FUND 
RAISED 


iere must be more and better 
advertising of canned goods. This 
was the gist of the deliberation 
of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation at the fourth annual con- 
vention at Milwaukee a few weeks 
age. An analysis of the canned 
goods situation revealed short- 
comings in consumption that will 
leal to enlarged activities—per- 
hays a real association trade-mark 
cal ipaign. 

Certainly the figures of produc- 
tion and consumption as fixed at 
this convention were chiefly in- 
dicative, not of results .accom- 
plished, but of the great margin 
of consumption still to be de- 
veloped 

The production of canned peas 
in the United States in 1910 was 
4,137,000 cases. This means that 
only five cans a family were used 
during the whole season. 

he production of canned corn 
in the same time was 10,063,000 
cases. This means only twelve 
cans a year for each family. 

The production of canned toma- 
toes was 8,031,000 cases, or ten 
cans a family for the year. 

\Ithough the association had 
been extremely busy during the 
year securing publicity by means 
of press-agent stories, as well as 
some paid magazine advertising, 
it was the general feeling of the 
associated canners that the busi- 
ness was suffering from too little 
publicity. 

No one disputed the assertion 
that the per family consumption 
a year of canned goods was ridic- 
ilously low. While no member 
had at hand figures to show the 
lesirable maximum demand, or 
the “saturation point,” as it is 


technically called, one canner did 
recall a family which was _using 
twenty-one cans a week. 

The comparison of ten or 
twelve cans a year, the present 
per family consumption, with the 
possible twenty cans a week star- 
tled every canner into a realiza- 
tion of the inadequacy of past 
endeavors and prepared them for 
a_ serious consideration of more 
efficient means of promotion, 

Inasmuch as it is possible that a 
trade-mark will soon be adopted 
to cover proved-quality canned 
goods, the use of the trade-mark 
to be drastically controlled, the 
ins and the outs of the official in- 
quiry leading up to this state of 
mind is an interesting exhibit in 
industrial self-inquiry. 

As has already been stated in 
Printers’ INK, a great deal of 
time and money has been spent 
preparing “cand news” articles 
for the newspapers and in fol- 
lowing up and running down 
every report of a death or illness 
alleged to have been due to the 
use of canned goods. 

While Secretary Correll, who 
submitted a thorough report of 
the publicity activities, confessed 
that he had no means of knowing 
how much good this kind of ad- 
vertising had done, he was _ in- 
clined to believe that “it is hard 
to estimate in dollars and cents.” 

He felt himself on firmer 
ground, however, in reviewing the 
paid periodical advertising. He said 
that the “highest salaried ad 
writer in the United States wrote 
all of the copy that was used in our 
advertising campaign.” The fol- 
lowing magazines carried “large 
advertisements,” as the secretary 
phrased it: McCall's, Good 
Housekeeping, the Butterick Trio, 
Everybody's, Munsey’s, American 
Magazine, Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ World and the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. The secretary 
touched upon the present unsatis- 
factory per capita demand and 
opined that much good may be 
accomplished by expending a 

‘very modest sum of money.” He 
hinted at some activities which, 
for the reason that his report may 
find a way into print, it was not 
wise to state in open meeting. 
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However, these could be ascer- 
tained by members who should 
consult the files in the secretary's 
office. 

Some means, he said, must be 
found to increase the publicity 
fund. Some canners are contrib- 
uting to this on the basis of a 
dollar for a thousand cases. It 
has been decided to extend invi- 
tations to wholesale grocers, bro- 
kers and machinery and supply 
men, to contribute to the fund. 

The secretary, having thus re- 
viewed the year, submitted recom- 
mendations for advertising: 1. 
That an advertising campaign be 
started in several of the prom- 
inent weeklies during spring 
months, and “periodicals” of May 
issue, which circulate largely 
among housekeepers and other 
persons interested in domestic 
economics. 2. Rreparation of ar- 
ticles for publication by canners 
on the canned goods industry. 3. 
A set of ads to be offered free to 
one retailer in each town,- these 
to be keyed with an offer of a 
booklet, “The Story of Canning 
and Recipes.” 4. A_ publicity 
campaign to the physicians of the 
country, through the medical jour- 
nals. These to be used both by 
paid space and by articles pre- 
pared by physicians which would 
be run free, for their “inherent 
interest.” 

He also advised that influence 
be brought to bear upon the de- 
partments of domestic science in 
our schools and universities and 
favored the preparation of a text- 
book, to be placed before the 
boards of education of all the 
states and furnished free of 
charge for the instruction of 
teachers. Lecturers could well be 
engaged to go before the domestic 
science clubs of the country, to 
give appropriate talks on the 
preparation of canned goods. The 
secretary thought kindly also of 
moving-pictures and _ suggested 
that each canner get into touch 
with the editors of his local pa- 
pers. Finally he recommended a 
Bureau of Mutual Casualty In- 
surance, which should hunt down 
defamers and cause punishment to 
be visited upon the guilty. 

But it was left to S. F. Hase- 





INK 


rot, vice-president, 


of Cleveland, 
to make the most sensible sug- 
gestion, namely, the adoption c{ 
a trade-mark. He said: 


I have been asked during the psst 
month this apparently simple question: 
“If you had your way what would you 
do?” Just this: Organize a Pure 
Canned Food Publicity Company. H 
notize one hundred canners wh . 
goods are known to be reliable to p » 4 
in $1,000 each and take 0 ong st 
I would not think of making a move 
toward buying space until the $100,000 
was deposited .in cash in the benk 
Then I would set aside $10,000 for tal. 
ent to devise and to execute. 

Then would come the selection of a 
trade-mark which shoula stand forth 
for pure canned food. Following that, 
its exploitation. Preferred stockliold 
ers should have the use of the t md 
mark for ten cents per thousand. Oth. 
ers that might want the use of it should 
pay twenty-five cents per thousand, and 
the restrictions in connection with its 
use should be drastic. 

I should ask for the 
of the National Canners’ Association 
and pay into its treasury at the rate of 
one dollar per thousand cases per an 
num, thus keeping its bureau of pub- 
licity a continued and substantial power 
for good. Result—increased consump- 
tion. Then what visions of prosperity 
for the canned food industry! 


indorsement 


This suggestion, going as it 
does to the root of the canners’ 
trouble, found hearty indorse- 
ment. The canners as a_ body 
seemed disposed to spend money 
to secure the most effective ad- 
vertising. Although there had 
been advanced some very ingeni- 
ous methods of securing public- 
ity without paying for it, the prac- 
ticability of the trade-mark prop- 
osition appealed to the common- 
sense of the members, 

While large bodies move slow- 
ly, this suggestion, and the man- 
ner of its reception by the manu- 
facturers, seems to indicate that 
the canners’ association is moving 
in the logical direction—the one 
direction that extends the surest 
guarantee of final delivery from 
“defamers” and of real develop- 
ment of consumption. 


oo ae 





Jacob Eppstein, president of the Fos 
ter- DeBevoise Advertising | Company, 
has brought suit for $10,000 domeee 
for libel against Frank B. Pelton, pres 
ident of the Pyro Sign Company. A 
former suit growing out of business 
differences was decided in favor of Mr 
Pelton. Following this the latter is al 
leged to have sent a postal card with 
uncomplimentary remarks. 
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A MEDIAEVAL CONDITION 


Telephone Service— 
Universal or Limited? 


ELEPHONE users make 

more local than long dis- 
tance calls, yet to each user 
comes the vital demand for 
distant communication. 


No individual can escape 
this necessity. It comes to 
all and cannot be foreseen. 


No community can afford to 
surround itself with a sound- 
proof Chinese Wall and risk 
telephone isolation. 


No American State would be 
willing to make its boundary 


line an impenetrable barrier, 
to prevent telephone com- 
munication with the world 
outside. 


Each telephone subscriber, 
each community, each State 
demands to be the center of 
a talking circle which shall 
be large enough to include 
all possible needs of inter- 
communication. 


In response to this universal 
demand, the Bell Telephone 
System is clearing the way 
for universal service. 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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OPTICAL SCIENCE AND 
HUMAN INTEREST 
ILLUSTRATION 


HOW TO GET ACTION INTO ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS — CATCHING ACTION AT 
“ RESTING POINTS’’—TWO TYPES 
OF READERS—" ADAPTATION ” AND 
ITS STUDY APPLIED TO ILLUSTRA- 
TION 


By F. D. Martin. 

Many a good advertising man- 
ager has imp: itiently pushed some 
job of advertising illustration 
away from him. “Get some hu- 
man interest into it,” he has wea- 
rily urged; “make it look like 
something real and living, not like 
a stiff marble carving.” 

If the artist is a good one he 
gets it right, but if he is a poor 
one he surely wears the advertis- 
ing man’s nerves to a frazzle. 
Realizing how peculiarly effective 
his advertising must be (especial- 
ly if the selling end leans pretty 
heavily on the advertising) the 
advertising manager has spent two 
and three times the energy and 
effort—yes, even the expense— 
upon pictures than he spent upon 
copy. He has tried to make his 
advertising illustration hold inter- 
est and tell a story. He knows 
that he wants action in a 
picture—that peculiar 
quality that makes the 
illustration have some of 
the fascination which a 
moving-picture has. 

But what action in a 
picture is, he is often 
baffled in analyzing. He 
has no sooner decided 








To get action in a picture you 
must get the pose that the eye is 
in the habit of recognizing as ac- 
tion, not something one reasons 
out to be action. Account must 
be taken of the fact that the eye 
never sees anything in motion- 
which may seem strange, but is 2 
scientific fact. The eye sees onl, 
the “resting points” of a figure it 
action ; and consequently action is 


only familiar to it in a_ picture 
when it sees figures at “resting 
points.’ 

By “resting points” is meant 


that pose or position which oc 
curs just before or just after (01 
in the middle of an action if th 
middle has a resting point). Fo 
instance, if you want to depict 
man striking another man you 
cannot show him in the act of 
striking by drawing him with his 
fist almost or halfway landing 
the blow. It looks then like a 
statue or a pose. To get action in 
generous quantity, the man must 
be drawn either with his arm and 
fist held back behind his head, « 
with his fist actually landing o: 
the other fellow. A_ blacksmith 
at his anvil must either be drawn 
with the sledge swung back be- 
hind his shoulders, at the very be 
ginning of the swing, or else with 
the sledge actually striking iron 
The case of a man or 
horse jumping a_ hurdle 
illustrates the matter of 
the middle resting point 
In this case the action has 
three resting points; just 
as the jump is begun, the 
slight poise just over the 
middle of the hurdle, and 
just when the jump fin- 





that he wants a horse This famous  ishes. 
made to look as_ though a il- Only by picturing a 
running by catching him renege Ro jump in one of these three 


with a leg or two off the action is’ se- positions can it be made 


ground,.than the picture, cured by the to look “natural” and 
drawn on this idea, be- agra Ry suggest motion. Every one 
comes bafflingly flat and points.” But recalls how unnatural 
inactive. the upper half those photographs of 

The trouble is that >the arm—is  hurdlers look when the 


in a still, pos- 


neither he nor the artist jing position. camera (which is quicker 


has studied the optics and If the stick than the eye) catches the 
the psychology of illus- if SS"i£ hurdler halfway or three- 
tration. They have not shoulder, an quarters over. The hur- 
learned how to convey astonishingad- djers seem to be hung up 


dition of sug- 
gested action 


g air with invisible 
would result. 


don’t seem 


in the 
wires — they 


action to readers through 
the medium of picture. 
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poe ** Nothing Succeeds Like Circulation’’ 


~ TREMENDOUS ADVERTISING 
must GAINS CONTINUE 


Ss da THE LOS ANGELES “EXAMINER?” continues to show 


on- : 
most remarkable growth in advertising patronage, as indi- 


































a. cated by its advertising gain in 

re i] MARCH 1911 OVER MARCH 1910 

— Which is 500} Columns 

sting or 10.005 inches—an increase of 13 4-5 per cent. This is 
AGAIN the 

eant LARGEST GAIN MADE BY ANY LOS ANGELES 

oc NEWSPAPER 

ot and AGAIN—most significant of al—THE LOS ANGELES 

Bor “EXAMINER” is the ONLY morning newspaper in Los 

ct : Angeles that did not show a loss in advertising as compared 

aie with last March. 

his ie 

ting The First Three Months of 1911 over 1910 

€ a show most clearly that advertisers realize that “Circulation 

A in Brings Results.” 

aa THE LOS ANGELES “EXAMINER” made the follow- 

apt ing gains in advertising published, during the first quarter 

gn of the year of 1911, compared with the corresponding period 

wy f 1910: 

ith . Local Foreign Classified Total Total 

wn Display Display Inches, Inches, Columns. 

be- Inches. Inches, 

be ee *303 1,042 4,777 5,516 275.80 

ith February ........ 2,809 289 4,044 7,142 357.10 

‘on Merch ......:... S68 1,099 4,224 10,005 500.25 

or gt age izd tay ene] 

dle Total Gains 7,188 2,430 13,045 22,663 1,133.15 

of *Loss 

int These gains are especially notable because the Los Angeles ‘‘Ex- 

las aminer’’ not only made the largest gain of any Los Angeles newspaper 

ust during this period, but it was the ONLY morning newspaper in Los 

the Angeles that does not show a LOSS in advertising each month of the 

the first quarter of 1911, compared with the same period of 1910. 





Mr. Advertiser, do you not realize that the reading puolic of the Great 
Southwest knows that THE LOS ANGELES “EXAMINER” stands for 
all that is best in this community and that this public reposes complete 
confidence in its favorite newspaper? 

The circulation of the Los Angeles Sunday ‘‘Examiner’’ is larger 
by many thousands of copies than that of all the other Los Angeles 
Sunday papers combined. 

The Daily average circulation of the Los Angeles ‘‘Examiner’’ is 
larger than that of any other Los Angeles paper and exceeds that of 
its nearest competitor by more than 5000 copies. 


THAT’S WHY IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
IN THE LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


Sunday Circulation More Than 110,000 























Eastern an. sbvovrin W — _Reggesentative 
M. D. Hunton M. F. IHMSEN VILSON 
Madison Square Bldg. General Manager 1008 cease Bldg. 

New York City - Chicago 
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Because 
It Serves 


Their 
Needs 


This is the record of one 
representative who secured 
orders for BUSINESS and 
the Book-Keeper during the 
month of February : 


Corporation officials 43 
Retail merchants . 41 


Manufacturers 
anagers . . . 53 
Cashiers . . . . 38 
Auditors . . . . 12 
Purchasing agents . 4 
k-keepers . . 16 
Accountants . 1 
Foremen . 2 


Most of these orders were two year 
subscriptions. 


These men — merchants, manu- 
facturers and men in responsible 
executive positions—have sub- 
scribed to this Magazine, not for the 
empty satisfaction of an hour's en- 
tertainment as it comes to them each 
month, but for a good dollars-and- 
cents reason: because it pays to 
have it. 


When they are up against the 
problems that come to every busi- 
ness man, they turn to the editorial 
pages of BUSINESS and the 
Book-Keeper for help and sugges- 
tion. Likewise, they look to its 
advertising pages for new ideas and 
better meth 


Have you a new idea or better 
method or any other proposition to 
put before a large body of business 
men through a magazine which 
serves their needs ? 


USINESS 


Tue Boox-t KEEPER 





to be moving at all. The eye 
cannot see an object until the 
eyeball stops moving, consequent- 
ly when it follows something that 
is moving rapidly it sees nothing 
until a pause in the movement ot 
the object watched allows the 
eyeball to rest and receive an 
image. 

In the case of a wheel a pecu- 
liarly different situation is pre- 
sented. The wheel has no resting 
points in motion. It therefore 
presents nothing but a blur to 







ae, fz; HOW TO SPEAK 
B.: 


IN PUBLIC 


Give Grenville Kleiser, (formerly of 
ale Faculty), fifteen minutes of your 
daily at home and he will Sack 

bo se how make after-din eae, 
ropose a Garten, 5 ee ed 


cal speeches, 
His Mail Course will help salenen sell more wen Ag pve a 
power and oe pe et improve memory, increase yocabulary, 
give poise and self-confidence; it will ill Belp & map earn more, 
achieve more. ‘ Your course has service 


been of great 
| my business, and I poodaccen ¥ it to others in the eg terms," 


eays Joszru P. Day, New York's foremost auction 
If you'll write to-day, we'll tell you all abeut it oe mail. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 159. New York 


PLENTY OF SUGGESTED ACTION HERE—BE- 





CAUSE THE ARMS ARE AT “REST- 
ING POINTS” 


the eye; which is actually the only 
way motion can be imparted to 
the picture of a wheel. 

With distinctions and facts like 
these understood, the actionless 
picture can quickly be spotted and 
the thing at fault pointed out. 
“Dead” pictures have no place in 
advertising illustration. The study 
of the subject of advertising illus- 
tration in this manner has been 
undertaken by the Round Table 
of advertising men which has 
been meeting in New York City 
to hear and debate the scientific 
analyses of advertising which 
Professor H. L. Hollingworth, of 
Columbia University, is making 
before it each Friday night. 

As a result of the study of ad- 
vertising illustration in this way, 
the interest of advertising men in 
the subject of illustration has 
been much stimulated. As was 
shown by a test, advertising men 
tend to emphasize copy to the ex- 
clusion of illustration, while the 
artist tends to minimize the value 
of copy. The Round Table dis- 
cussions have brought out more 
appreciation of the medium be- 
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tween, and also introduced defin- 
ite points of test for the adver- 
tising value of illustrations. The 
optical test was found to be im- 
portant in order that the chief 
interest of the illustration might 
be given the advantage of the fo- 
cal point of the page, where at- 
tention fixates most effectively. 

Professor Hollingworth showed 
how the interest in pictures is 
a primary racial trait: how any 
himan being in action is by in- 
st nect fraught with the highest 
kad of attention value. Animals 
i? common with man are in- 
stintly and keenly interested in 
a! ything showing another being 
i action, because, in primeval 
times, it was absolutely necessary 
to life. Whoever wasn’t especial- 
ly keen in watching the actions 
o: others perished early. 








IE FEEDING THE BURRO, OR ARE THEY 


BOTH MOVING? AN ““UNSCIEN- 
TIFIC’’ ILLUSTRATION 


llowever, for this very reason, 
it was pointed out, a picture of 
other beings in action quickly 
loses its value unless it con- 
tains something that can hold 
interest, 

Like the animal, keenly sensitive 
to a noise or a movement, but in- 
stantly indifferent as soon as the 
action is demonstrated to hold no 
real interest or danger element, 
people who look at ads quickly 
relinquish their attention when 
nothing is presented to take their 
instinctive interest up to the high- 
er mental processes. 

It was shown that people di- 
vide themselves into two classes 
in respect to illustrations—classes 
between which the presence or 





€ 
Covers 











The principal product of 
a mill that has attained 
national pre-eminence 
through its success in 
making high-grade 
papers at a moderate 
price. 


Your local dealer's price list will 
tell you how easy they are to buy. 


Our “Buckeye Proofs”—sent free 
by express if requested on your 
business letterhead—will show you 
how surprisingly adaptable they are 
to the varied requirements of the 
progressive advertiser. 


Buckeye Covers are made in 15 colors, 
four finishes and four weights to suit every 

pose. Stocked by representative job- 
ber in all principal cities. Sample 





‘The Beckett Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
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Do you manage your ad- 
vertising expenditures or 
-does your advertising ex- 

penditure manage you? 
CGhomas Balmer 


@ The answer to that question 
will tell you whether you are advertis- 
ing successfully or otherwise. 


@ Successful advertising produces 
results. 


(It is therefore a known entity. 


@ You control and direct this 
known entity, for you know its results 
are sure when you use the right media, 


@ Your advertising expenditure 
will sit lightly on your shoulders. 


@ If on the other hand your adver- 
tising is unsuccessful—if for some 
reason the media you select is without 
sales influence—then will your adver- 
tising expenditure become your 


imperious master —and you its slave. 


@ Do you know the mighty sales 
influence of the Woman’s World-- 
reaching 2,000,000 homes—one family in 
every seven of the totalrural population 
of this country? 


@ Then is it any wonder to you 
that advertisers who use the Woman's 
World are successful advertisers—they 
manage their advertising expenditures 
and are not managed by them. 





@ 95% of your difficulties (if you 
have any) can be smoothed away—I’ll 
tell you how— 


@ Write for rate card showing 
circulation in every state that will con- 
vince you the Woman's World should 
be the most relied on of any advertising 
medium in the world. 


THOMAS BALMER, 
Advertising Director 
Woman's World 


I. A. Lesher, 
Advertising Mgr., 
Kesner Building, 

Chicago, Ill. 


A. J. Wells, 
Eastern Adv. Mgr., 
Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
New, York, N.Y. 
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INK 


absence of the power of imagin- 
ing may be said to form the di- 
viding line. Some people always 
seem to need illustration to per- 
suade them, and others invariably 
prefer to absorb their decision to 
buy from words only. Tests with 
advertisements were figured out 
in tables proving the truth of this; 
and advertising men in discussioi 
agreed that both kinds of ad: 
were important to use in a series 

Discussion brought out th 
point of “adjustment” to an ad 
vertisement which had become de 
void of interest. An advertising 
man told of a certain sign mere], 


a WhyThey 





FROM ADS WHICiI 
THF SUG 
“RESTING 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
EFFECTIVELY 
POWER OF THE 
IN ILLUSTRATION 


TWO 
ILLUSTRATE 
GESTIVE 4 
POINT 
illustrating name and trade-mark 
and illustration of the article 
which had been erected on his 
daily route home. He had for 
the first few days “attended” (to 
use the optical term) to this sign; 
but after three or four days he 
went by it regularly without sce- 
ing it, in spite of its flaring col- 
ors, prominent position, etc. 
Others told of “landmarks” in 
periodical advertising pages, which 
were ignored because their picto- 
rial interest was emptied long ago 
for them. Prof. Hollingworth 
explained how everything about 
us that we see is in process of 
being mechanically attended to, or 
“adapted.” Like the horse who 
adapts himself to the auto, people 
quickly adapt themselves to any- 
thing that is repeated to their 
sight or attention. This was a 
blow to the advertisers who re- 
peat their illustrations and cling 
to a set pictorial style, depending 
on “repetition” to “hammer in’ 
their message. According to 
Prof. Hollingworth, this idea is 
unsound and unscientific. 


Tarr 
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PROFIT-SHARING IN ADVERTIS- | 


ING AGENCIES 





H. E. Lesan Apvertistnc AGENCY 
New York, March 30, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
In a recent issue of Printers’ INK 


this statement is made: “Mr. Ireland | 
has placed his agency on a co-operative | 
basis—the first instance, it is said, in | 


the advertising agency field. Every em- 
ployee will share in its success.” 

Permit me to say the H. FE. Lesan 
Advertising Agency, of New York and 
Chicago, has successfully worked out 
the co-operative plan for the past two 
years, in both its offices, much to the 
pleasure and profit of those participating. 

The profit-sharing principle has been 
extended to all employees of the Lesan 
Agency. <A certain division of the 
profits is set apart each year, and every 
employee participates under a system 
of markings, which they themselves 
have established and pass upon. Lax- 
ity in the performance of duties calls 
for marks of demerit, while an unusual 
stroke of genius or the freedom from 
mistakes calls for marks of merit. 

These marks are determined by the 
employees and announcement made by 
bulletin. 

The marks of merit and demerit are 
made against the individual but the 
cash credit or debit is not made against 
or to the individual. At the end of 
the year all of the demerits and mer- 
its are balanced, and if the merits ex- 
ceed the demerits—as they always 
have—this amount of money is then 
added to the regular fund for distribu- 
tion among the employees, and if the 
demerit side should ever over-balance, 
this deficit would be deducted from the 
amount of money distributed among 
the employees. 

In this way the personal honor or 
discredit of a commendable or repre- 
hensible piece of work is secured for 
the individual, while the proceeds or 
penalties therefrom are distributed 
over the entire office, dissipating to a 
large extent the feeling that is in so 
many offices that “this is my work and 
something else is the other fellow’s.”’ 

The plan has resulted in a feeling of 
security and independence among the 
employees; it enlarges their scope of 
responsibility through a personal inter- 
est in the affairs of the business. 

Another interesting feature is regular 
meetings held by the employees, at 
which they invite various members of 
the organization, or outside of the or- 
ganization, to address them in the even- 
ings on subjects which make them more 
efficient in their work. 

In this way, for instance, meetings 
have been held and are now projected 
to study office system, to go to the 
electrotyper, engraver and printer in a 
body and learn the processes there so 
that they will understand more thor 
oughly the difficulties and_ necessities 
when electrotypes are to be ordered, 
ete,, ete. 

An employees’ pension fund is now 
being arranged, and the company also 
pays six per cent interest to its em- 
ployees on small! savings. 


J. R. Katurens, 
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KEIAS 
COVER 
PAPERS 


WHAT AN 
ENTERPRISING 
DEALER DID 





@ An enterprising grocer in 
Boston sent out a beautiful 
greeting to his customers on 
the first of the year. It was so 
different from the practice of 
most grocers that it made a most 
favorable impression for his 
enterprise and his courtesy, 
among his patrons. The gro- 
cer used KEITH’S ONYX 
paper. 

(If you have catalog work 
which requires a distinctive 
cover, or if you wish unusually 
effective announcements, 
KEITH’S ONYX COVERS 
and VELLUM AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS will carry 
your suggestion with great 
effect. 

(Let us send you, without 
charge, samples, and also a copy 
of the SPECIMEN BOOK, a 
journal devoted to the showing 
of samples of good papers in 
practical use. 

(Please mail us samples of 
printing on our paper. 

q Ask your printer to show you 
samples of KEITH'S ART 
COVERS and other papers, 
or address Department 2. 





KEITH PAPER 
COMPANY 
5 WATER STREET 


TURNERS FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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Fith AVE. 2g: 


Kesner Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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MAGAZINE PUBLICITY AS 
INVESTMENT IN DEAL- 
ERS’ GOOD WILL 
ALABASTINE ASKS FOR NO PUSHING 
TILL IT IS FULLY ENTITLED TO IT— 
THE FALLACY OF FORCING THE 
DEALER TO STOCK — ALABASTINE 








CONVERTS THE DEALER AND THE 

DECORATOR, AS WELL AS THE 

PUBLIC 

The Alabastine Company, of 
Grand Rapids, maker of sanitary 
wall coating, etc., has no sym- 
pathy with those manufacturers 


who take the attitude that an ex- 
tensive magazine campaign en- 
titles an advertiser to use the 
“big stick” in urging dealers to 

“stock in.” It rather believes that 
a good campaign may be made the 
starting point of more harmonious 
and beneficial relations with the 
dealer; that advertising is a liabil- 
ity until it is turned into an asset 
by honest goods. honorable mer- 
chandising and by faithful serv- 
ice that finally wins good will 
of the trade as well as of the 
public. 

J. L. Hamilton, general manager 
of the company, in a recent ad- 
dress before the Illinois Hardware 
Association, defined his responsi- 
bilities as an advertiser in sub- 
stance as follows: 

“We believe that an advertiser 
is violating a good business prin- 
ciple in forcing dealers to handle 
his goods. One of the efficient 
distributive influences working to- 
day—and one can see this if one 
will only look—is the good word 
of the dealer. I have never been 
able, as a man working for the ul- 
timate best financial profits, to see 
the justification of the policy that 
snubs the retailer into covert or 
open antagonism. 

“The dealer’s province is to dis- 
tribute; not to spend his time and 
energies creating a demand which 
rightfully should be done by the 
manufacturer. No dealer is justi- 


fied in this age in stocking with 
a line of goods on the theory that 
somebody is going to create a de- 
mand by some particular adver- 
tising. Rather should the dealer 
before stocking with any line of 


New,York, N.Y. 





& &wee sewer 


unsound and “unscientific. 
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goods insist that the demand be 
already created for that line. 
Every time a dealer adds a line 
that does not possess merit or for 
which a proper demand does not 
exist, he has to that extent low- 


ered the average value of his en- 
tire stock. 

“It is folly for a manufacturer 
to be antagonistic to the trade. 
He by so doing alienates from 
himself a powerful selling in- 
fluence. 


Rather should a wise 





When You Take Your Business 
Friend Home to Dinner — 














AND CONVINCING COPY 


TASTEFUL 


manufacturer advertise consist- 
ently to create the staple and 
steady trade that is sure to win 
also the good will of the mer- 
chant. Advertising experience is 
leaving by the wayside several 
outworn tricks of the trade. One 
of these is the getting out of 
flashy circulars and the use of 
cheap publications which may be 
used to deceive the dealer into 
a belief that some really effi- 
cient consumer work is being 
done. 

“So many dead goods on his 
shelves bear testimony to the 
profitless schemes of the past that 
the retailer at last is coming to 
know that only steady, good ad- 
vertising and righteously made 
goods that fill a real need, war- 
rant him in making himself an 
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: | | FACTS vs. CONFUSION 


There is Only One Kind of Newspaper Circulation 
w- | Statement that is Both Accurate and Convincing—A 











n- | Statement of Net Paid Circulation 

} 

| 
fer 
de. | THE RECORD-HERALD prints on its editorial page every 
ym day a sworn statement of net paid circulation, Daily and Sunday, 
in- for the preceding month. The statement excludes all copies 
ise spoiled in printing, all exchanges and free copies of every de- 


scription and all returns. 

THE RECORD-HERALD is the only morning paper in Chi- 
cago that makes a sworn statement of net paid circulation. 

THE RECORD-HERALD has not a single copy of Coupon 
circulation. Coupon circulation is a trap for the unwary adver- 
tiser. Thousands upon thousands of a single issue are bought 
for the coupon—which is clipped out—the paper being thrown 
away. Think of the waste! 

THE RECORD-HERALD does not base its circulation state- 
ment on the accumulation of the Sunday and Daily issues divided 
by the number of days in the week or month. It states the net 
one circulation of the Daily issue and the Sunday issue sepa- 
rately. 

THE RECORD-HERALD maintains that it has the only 
known morning newspaper circulation in Chicago, because no liv- | 
ing man can separate newspaper circulation from coupon circu- | 
lation, with millions of votes cast for this, that or the other prize. | 

THE RECORD-HERALD, during March, had an average | 
daily net paid circulation exceeding 210,000 copies—a gain in six : 
months of over 72,000—and an average Sunday net paid circu- | { 
lation exceeding 225,000—a gain in six months of over 42,000 | i 
copies. é 

THE RECORD-HERALD persists in the confident suspicion i 
that its own daily circulation is the largest net paid morning cir- | q 
culation in Chicago. 












































MARCH ADVERTISING GAIN | f 
st- In March, 1911, THE RECORD-HERALD gained 78 columns | : 
nd of advertising over March, 1910, and it was the only morning | 
vin paper in Chicago which gained. : 
er- 4 
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appreciable factor in their sell- 
ing. 

No money is ever spent adver- 
tising Alabastine with the thought 
of forcing some reluctant dealer 


to put it in stock. The company 
would rather have one enthusias- 
tic dealer, who heartily believes in 
its proposition, than a dozen mer- 
chants who put in the material 
half-heartedly to avoid losing 
some trade. 

Each inquiry brought by Ala- 
bastine advertising is treated on 
its individual merits and with the 
object of creating a sale for the 
local dealer in 
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conditions or fashions in decora- 
tion, wherever possible, but never 
doing so at the expense of a 
genuinely fundamental upbuild- 

ing. 
eit follows, therefore, that we 
put into the hands of the deale: 
every selling aid we can. We give 
him post-cards colored with Ala- 
bastine. We send him designs 
that may be worked out by the 
use of our product. With Brush 
and Pail we are educating the 
painters and the decorators who 
get this house organ to purchase 
of our dealers, so that the dea!- 
er, the decora- 





the place where 


tor and_ the 





the inquiry 
originated. 

“The com- 
pany holds that 
the dealer has 
a certain duty 
toward the 
manufac- 
turer who is 
doing his hon- 
est best to sell 
good _ goods. 
He should tell 
the company 
when he is not 
getting _—_satis- 
factory trade, 
and work with 
the company 
to find the rea- 
sons that mili- 
tate against the 
wider purchase 
of the product 
in his com- 
munity. Often 
in this way remedies may be ap- 
plied that will overcome the 
tendency to slackness and turn a 
slow-moving line into a faster 
moving one and “ginger up” the 
whole retail selling line. 

“We use the magazines most 
that educate their readers most in 
the art of interior decorations,” 
said C. 1. Murphy, in charge of 
the publicity department. “We 
have built up a steadily increas- 
ing business that testifies to the 
correctness,.in part, at least, of 
our advertising and merchandis- 
ing policies. We have endeavored 
to grow along substantial lines, 
taking advantage of temporary 









In the Better Built Homes 
You Find Alabastine Walls 


The Beautiful, Durable Wall Tint 


Alabastine Company 





A PLEA TO CASTE 


manufac 
turer form a 
perfect trinity 
of co-opera- 
tion. 

“We move ii 
the direction of 
the least re- 
sistance, when 
| by so doing we 
|} do not contra- 
vene some 
common - sense 
trade policy 
We do not 
wish to win 
sales to-day at 
the expense of 
more sales to- 
morrow. 

“We are us- 
ing space this 
year in Every- 
body's, M 
Clure’s, Good 
House 
keeping, Hampton’s, American 
and Saturday E ee Post.” 

——__+ 0+ —__ 


C. P. KNILL TO MANAGE A. A. A 





Charles P. Knill, for a score of years 
connected with leading Chicago papers, 
has succeeded T. E. Crossman as man 
ager of the Association of American 
Advertisers, with headquarters in New 
York. Mr. Knill was with the Hearst 
papers in Chicago for some six years 
and was advertising and business man 
ager of the Chicago Tribune for thi: 
teen years. Mr. Crossman has retired 
from the advertising business. 








——- > +o 


The noonday luncheon of the Pil 
grim Publicity Association, Boston, 
April 3, was addressed by Mrs. Charles 
Park on “Equal Suffrage.” 
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“BIG SIX” ELECT OFFICERS 





At a recent meeting of the “Big 
six” medical publishers, held in New 
York, the following officers were 
ected: Dr. H. Edwin Lewis, Ameritan 
Medicine, president; S. De Witt Clough, 
“imerican Journal of Clinical Medicine, 
cretary. 

The “Big Six” was formed at the 
nvention of the American Medical 
iblishers’ Association held in St. 
uis, in June, 1910. The membership 
5 made up of the following journals: 
nerican Medicine, New York; Amer- 
in Journal of Sur, ery, New York; 
erapeutic Gazette, Detroit; American 
urnal of Clinical Medicine, Chicago; 
-terstate Medical Journal, St. Louis; 
dical Council, Philadelphia. 

The organization was formed for the 
rpose of promoting the value ot medi- 
journals, in respect to their standing 
an influence of great force with their 
»scribers. 

\_physician’s recommendation of an 
icle is highly prized. by most manufac- 
urers, yet few of them use medical 

irnals to accomplish this effect. 

It is the purpose of the “Big Six” to 
cary on a campaign that will educate 
the manufacturer as to the desirability 
of advertising direct to the physicians, 
tl jugh the medical journals which they 


ee ee ee 


neon 


os 0 


[he medical publishers are but fol- 
lowing the example of other successful 
classes of publications, such as news- 
papers and magazines, which already 
have their own organizations. 

The articles of agreement contain the 
following significant paragraph: 

“The object to be sought for by this 

rganization is the encouragement, pro- 
motion, development and improvement 
of medical journal advertising, not only 
for the benefit of those immediately 
associated, but also for the_ scientific 
medical press at large; and further to 
dis ‘courage exaggerated or unreasonable 

1ims in the advertising pages of medi- 
cal journals, and further to induce 
manufacturers of hygienic and dietetic 
products of merit, automobiles, resorts 
and other ‘articles which can be adver- 
tised with consistency to the medical 
journal reader.” 
SS ee 


The delegation of ad men from Iowa 
to the national convention at Boston 
in August will stop at Detroit, Niagara 
Falls, and East Aurora, N. Y., to visit 
Elbert Hubbard and the Roycrofters. 
The general topic of discussion at a 
meeting of the Des Moines Admen, 
March 29, was ‘‘The Practical Use of 
Se ence in Advertising.” F. M. Ball 
spoke on “Studying: the Habits and 
Powers of the Eye,’ R. H. Miles on 
“In Studying the Mind of the Con- 
er,” and M. N. Clark jon “Ap- 
plying the Principles of Art.’’ It was 
voted to add 100 honorary members. 

—————_+ o> 











The Campbell-Ewald Company, De- 
troit, Mich., which was recently incor- 
rated, taking over the business of the 
npbell Advertising Service, has 
moved its offices to the Wayne County 
Bank building. 
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For the Attention of 
Analysts— 


Granted that why a thing 
succeeds is vastly more sig- 
nificant than the mere 
knowledge that it did suc- 
ceed. 


Then the fact that LES. 
LIE’S WEEKLY gained 


more than 


64% 


in advertising and 


354%, 


in circulation in 1910 over 
1908 is not so significant 
as why it made these gains. 


This ‘‘why’’ is what the 
analyst wants and what we 
want to tell him --on re- 
quest. 


We shall accept your in- 
quiry solely as a desire for 
knowledge—not as an invi- 
tation to be solicited. 


Leslie's 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
ALLAN C.HOFFMAN CHARLES B. NICHOLS 


Advertising Manager Western Manager 
225 Fifth Avenue Marquette Building 
New York Chicago 
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If you were Marooned in the 
middle of China, wouldn’t You 
Seize on a Newspaper Printed 
in English and Read every Line 
of it—Advertisements and All? 


English is a sealed book to Fourteen 
Million Americans. 

All they know about American life—and 
American goods—they get from the news- 





papers and periodicals published in their 
own languages. 


They are eager buyers of every staple 
and trustworthy product they know. They 
are producing the wealth to satisfy their 
wants. 


Let our Translation Bureau put your 
advertisement into the vernacular of 26 
languages and show you how it looks. 


Address— 


LOUIS N. HAMMERLING 


President 


American Association of Foreign-Language Newspapers 
703-5 World Building, New York 


(The American Association is an alliance of 430 foreign-language news- 
papers printed and circulated in the United States and Canada, which offers 
- = facilities of an up-to-date advertising agency for the foreign-language 

ield. 
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GOOD SYSTEM AND ORGAN- 
iZATION IN ADVERTIS- 
ING DEPARTMENTS 





voD TOOLS AS IMPORTANT TO AD- 
VERTISING MEN AS TO TRADES- 
MEN — MAKING ONESELF INDE- 
PENDENT OF DETAIL—MECHAN- 
ICALIZING ”’ AS MUCH AS POSSI- 
BLE—EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS 
BEFORE JOINT DETROIT ADCRAFT 
AND Y. M. C. A. ADVERTISING 
CLASS 
By Edward S. Babcox, 

dvertising Manager, Yawman_ & Erbe 

Manufacturing as: Roch- 

ester, N 

Besides his brains, the adver- 
1 sing manager who is employed 
' the manufacturer or merchant 
is certain tools to work with— 
its, drawings, media, follow-up, 
rders, correspondence and vari- 
is records. His success or fail- 
ure depends upon the use he 
miakes of these God-given and 
nian-given implements. Men say 
tiat all big businesses are but 
the lengthened shadows of indi- 
\ 
t 





iduals. If that is true, I believe 
hat our successful advertising de- 
partments are tne children of keen 
advertising brains—reflections of 
men who have studied and mas- 
tered the ever-arising puzzles, 
the solution of which make up 
the profession. And, mind you, it 
isn’t the man who stamps around 
and tears his hair who accom- 
plishes the most. As in every line, 
the successful man in advertising 
is the man who sits calmly in his 
ottice, or in the office of his chief, 
and plans his campaign effective- 
lv; a successful man in advertis- 
ing knows how to execute his 
plans when made; and finally, he 
knows how to record his plans, 
his expenditures, and his results, 
so that facts and figures showing 
the present status of affairs are 
always available. 

First of all, don’t try to do it 
all yourself. Have help enough. 
Find out from your chief what 
is expected from you and your 
department, and then sit down 
and figure it out. That’s your 
job. You’re paid to plan and 
oversee the campaigns of your 


firm. They don’t expect you to do 
all the work. Nowadays execu- 
tives are largely judged by the 
amount of work they do not do— 
are not obliged to do. Get the 
right people to look after the 
important branches of your work. 
The size of your campaigns (and 
appropriation) will regulate the 
number of people required. Have 
a good assistant—an understudy; 
a man who knows about types, 
paper, clerical routine, copy, etc., 
and, of course,.if you’re in maga- 
zines Or newspapers, enlist a re- 
liable agent. 

I knew an advertising man who 
kept most of his department in- 
formation in his head. The bal- 
ance he kept in his desk. Result: 
both were badly cluttered when 
quick action on big plans was 
needed. 

Get a filing cabinet. One in 
which you can file correspondence, 
cuts, drawings, card records, 
books and catalogues. The mod- 
ern sectional construction of 
these cabinets enables you to buy 
only what you want in the be- 
ginning and then add more and 
different cabinets as you require 
them; in other words, you can de- 
velop your filing system as your 
department develops. 

All of us know that in business 
to-day, it is executive work that 
pays best. Go into a big store; 
1,500 people are employed there; 
all are busy and everything is 
hustle and bustle. Who's the 
head of it? This man who sells 
you a collar? That man who tells 
vou where to find the jewelry de- 
partment? No, sir,—you can hire 
these kind of people for $10, $20 
or $30 a week. If you would find 
the man behind this big organiza- 
tion go up on the fourth floor; 
back in the corner in a small of- 
fice with a door marked “super- 
intendent” you'll find him admin- 
istering the affairs of that great 
institution. Like the mainspring 
in a watch, he is usually out of 
sight. He is the engine in the 
train. The whole store obeys him. 
The very momentum of his per- 
sonality energizes the entire store. 

In his department, the adver- 
tising manager's position is simi- 
lar. If he is successful he directs 
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the work and yet keeps as iar 
away irom details as he can. He 
keeps his head clear for the big 
things his job requires of him. 
If he is wise he will know the 
duties of each person in his de- 


partment. He will have able and 
competent assistants. 
Routine work must be done. 


The directors of the company hold 
the advertising manager responsi- 
ble for the department and all its 
employees. ‘The manager, there- 
fore, must “mechanicalize” his 
work to the limit. If he makes 
good he makes good as an execu- 
tive, not as a clerk or a detail 
man. And don't forget this: 
When your chief sizes you up for 
a bigger job he considers not 
only the record you have made, 
but the 1ecords you keep on file, 
and the way you keep them. The 
last two considerations concern 
us to-night. 

The best organized advertising 
departments are those in which 
the record syst*ins operate like 
habit in a man. As infants, each 
of us was helpiess. If someone 
threw a snowball at our head we'd 
quite likely throw up our hands 
and let it hit us squarely. We 
didn’t know how to avoid it; our 
muscles were not trained. We had 
yet to learn how to co-ordinate 
our movements. We had to learn 
how to walk, talk, run, dodge. As 
men, these things are simple. We 
do them without thinking. We 
say we do them habitually. To- 
cay, if we saw a snowball coming 
at our head, a photograph of our 
mental action might show some- 
thing like this: the nerves in the 
eye carry the danger signal to the 
central exchange of our organism 
—the brain. The brain centers in- 
stantly shoot out a warning to 
the hands; up they go and catch 
the snowball. A man’s physical 
atid mental make-up is not unlike 
a telephone system, with your 
brain the exchange. All incom- 
ing and outgoing connections are 
made there. 

That’s the way the psychologist 
would talk to you. But when we 
see a snowball coming, do we stop 
to analyze our action, the why 
Out goes a 
We 


and wherefore of it? 
hand to 


stop the missile. 
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thing so. ofte 
are well wor 
We've formed a habit, as we sa 


have done that 
that nerve tracks 


That’s the way 
ment organization should wo: 
All the systems, record forn 
etc. are simply the machine: 
the mechanics of the departme:: 
so to speak, the hands, feet, ey:s, 
etc. You, the manager, are io 
the department what the brain 1s 
to your body, the director-gener 
You are paid for your thinking 
capacity, for your ability to weld 
together, to co-ordinate the v: 
ous phases of your work into a 
profitable department. You are 
the “Central” in your sphere 

Let good organization and sim- 
ple, efficient record system je- 
come well settled habits in your 
department—and you will make 
good. 


your depar 


MAGAZINE SECTION” 
SUNDAY PAPERS To 
BE LAUNCHED 


“FAMILY 
FOR 


The popularity of the Sunday maga 
zine supplements has led to the de- 
velopment of the idea along other 
lines, and a new monthly magazine 
called the Family Magazine Sect 
is scheduled for issue June 25 in con- 
nection with eight Sunday newspapers 
having an aggregate circulation of 
1,500,000 copies. The Abbott & Briggs 
Company of New York and Chicago is 
the genera] manager, and the new 
pers are the Boston Globe, the Chicago 
Tribune, the Cincinnati Enquirer, the 
WwW ashington Post, the Pittsburg /is 
patch, the Philadelphia North Ameri 
can, the San Francisco Call] and_ the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

The new magizine will be printe: 
on supercalendered stock. The cover 
will be in two colors, and the size of 
the page ten by thirteen and one-half 
inches. The illustrations and contents 
will be of standard excellence. — lor 
the first number’ Richard Harding 
Davis has written a story called ‘The 
Lost House.” 

An unusual campaign of advertising 
for weeks in Pn is promised, 





a kind of distribution ‘‘which will be 
an object lesson of direct progressive 
methods in magazine distribution,” 


without “‘any embarrassment or expense 
to the United States Government.” 
The Family Magazine Section 
appear on the fourth Sunday of eac! 
month. It will be a regular feature of 
the Sunday papers responsible for its 
appearance. 
- _—+0r —- 


Will W. Zimmer recently left 
American Lumberman, where he was 
in charge of the advertising and adver 
tising service departments, to take over 
the business management of The Ve 
tional Land and Irrigation Journal. 
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@ There is a big manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles in Cleveland—a man of ideas. 


@ He tried a way to find out for him- 
self what kind of advertising of auto- 
mobiles was worth while. 


@So he had letters written to the 
thousands of his customers who had 
bought his automobiles, and asked them 
what magazines they read. 


Most of them said Harper’s Magazine. 


@ Then another big firm that made auto- 
mobiles—this was an Indianapolis firm 
—tried the same plan with their great 
list of purchasers. 


@ And with their customers it was the 
same—HARPER’S led all. 


G Most people who read Harper’s 
Magazine regularly have money 
enough to buy an automobile. 


We'll tell you the names of the auto- 
mobile firms if you want to know. 
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Not all is lost. 
The Price The elaborate 
Maintenance study and care- 


fully worked out 
Decision detail of many 


price - maintenance systems are 
rudely jarred, to be sure, by the 
Dr. Miles Medical Co.-Park & 
Sons decision in the Supreme 
Court last week. But as in many 
another case where the radical 
anti-trust law has stultified ad- 
vance in modetn business ethics, 
the spirit of the matter, the real 
principle at stake, is still as true 
as ever, and must be so recog- 
nized more and more by live dis- 
tributors. 

Even the law of the matter is 
not fundamentally changed, be- 
cause a contract is still a contract, 
and for those advertisers who 
deal direct with retailers, and 
stand back of price agreements 
with both firmness and fairness, 
there is nothing lost. 

The blow hits hardest upon 
those who perhaps can deal with 
retailers only through jobbers. 


The effect of any lack of jobber 
co-operation in price maintenance 
must now inevitably bring adver. 
tisers more and more toward se\ 
eral significant things—chain-sto: 
systems, combination and conce 
tration of capital and industr 
or close co-operation with oth 
advertisers for mutual protecti: 

Lawyers and the public, and 
even judges and students of e 
nomics, have been slow to 
the waste of disorganization, feid 
and sham represented by the « 
price plan of selling. They h 
been blinded by the demagoguer, 
which argues in the name of the 
consumer, but on wholly illus: ry 
premises. The dealers who cry 
loudest for cut prices cry only so 
that they may use trade-marked 
goods with repute for standard 
value as bait for under-standard 
goods at standard prices. The 
cry for cut rates is therefore 
merely the selfish cry of distrib- 
utors for permission to use goods 
of established repute as a sheep- 
skin to cloak their own wolfish- 
ness. In fact, the practice of par- 
asiting upon advertised reputa- 
tions is now so widespread that 
retailers of otherwise broad eth- 
ics fall in step with the general 
custom. They forget that if ad- 
vertisers should quit fighting and 
no longer advertise they would 
be minus their daily cut-price 
trade-marked “leaders” and would 
have to find something new to 
sack, or else invent a machine to 
club people into the store. 

Good lawyers, after examining 
the Supreme Court decision, be- 
lieve that price maintenance, even 
for those dealing through jobbers, 
it still a legal method. What is 
known as the Freeman plan, where 
the jobbers and wholesalers are in 
actuality made consignment agents 
(not merely ostensibly, as in the 
repudiated Miles case) will stand. 
is the opinion of these lawyers. A 
true contract is thus secured be- 
tween manufacturer and dealer 
the wholesaler actually paying for 
the goods only as the consur 
buys. The “bonus plan” al 
seems untouched by the decision 
The manufacturer is bound to pro- 
tect himself against the disintegra- 
tion of price-slashing; and in pro- 
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tecting himself he is only protect- 

ing both consumer and dealer 

from the qualitywrecking result 
price-cutting. 





Party politics 
are now to in- 
ject additional 
velopments interest into the 
pestal situation. A Texas Dem- 
ocrat has got in ahead of some 
Republican insurgents in the in- 
tr-duction of a bill to investigate 
tl Postal Department. Be- 
tycen | the two factions now 
cl: moring for the honor of start- 
in: an investigation, there are 
bound to be significant and ef- 
jective disclosures. 

hairman Fitzgerald introduced 
a bill repealing the second and 
unecessary bill providing for a 
Pstal Commission, and_ the 
tenper of the new Congress 
will disclose itself when this 
cones up for passage, if it gets 
here before the investigation 
resolution, 

any of the publishers who 
were at Washington during the 
exciting recent days feel very 
strongly about what they learned. 
Their mail was almost all opened 
—though, of course, they do not 
know by whom—as carefully 
fixed-up test packages proved to 
them. The feeling that the Post- 
Office Department must have a 
regeneration has been growing. 
and political leaders have sensed 
the fact from the disclosures of 
the recent second-class rate 
sampaign. 

lt is promised that matters have 
mly just begun in the matter of 
vostal developments, and_ the 
haste with which two important 
litical factions have resolved to 


Those 
Postal De- 





investigate gives the promise 
hacking. 

More Big \t had _ seemed 

Building that the big 

building —_ adver- 

Mania tising delusion 


vas confined to insurance compa- 
nies and the Singer concern, who 
have agreed on the fact that as 
ivertisements big buildings are 
mirage. 
But another large interest seems 


never to have been able to throw 
off the virus with which it and 
others have become inoculated; 
and now we are to have the 
Woolworth Building, on lower 
Broadway. F. W. Woolworth is 
personally to put up the “tallest 
building in the world” (of 
course!) and thus the famous 
chain of five and ten cent stores 
are to be glorified to the skies. 

The Woolworth — stores now 
number 318, exclusive of six in 
England. They are growing rap- 
idly, and there was a recent ru- 
mor in Wall street that the com- 
pany’s capital was to be increased. 
Its common stock now pays ten 
per cent, and its exact earnings 
are carefully guarded. The new 
building (fifty-nine stories high!) 
is to be purely a personal venture 
by Mr. Woolworth. It is very 
likely to become an adventure, 
for buildings are now noted to be 
“lemons” as far as the popular 
prestige they are supposed to 
bring is concerned. A dangerous 
state of mind may be generated 
in the simple public to whom the 
stores cater, after they constantly 
see the costly pile before them 
and realize that it was paid for 
out of profits on things they here- 
tofore have fondly imagined there 
was almost no profit in. 

What, too, of the peon manu- 
facturers in the out-of-the-way 
untrade-marked places who use 
five and ten cent stores as a bread 
line when they get “stuck”—which 


is often? It has been said that 
the five and ten cent. stores 
couldn’t live except for weak 


manufacturers who haven't the 
courage to trade-mark their prod- 
uct and stand up for it, and who. 
because they don’t understand 
selling, are constantly going to 
the wall or selling out accumu- 
lated stocks at a loss. Perhaps 
the sight of the magnificent 
world- beating tower will give 
them courage to try to make a 
little profit for themselves and 
their workers instead of giving it 
all to shrewd distributors. 

It is noticeable that every one 
of those having the big building 
mania are those who have rarely 
if ever done any modern adver- 
tising. Mr. Woolworth has usu- 
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ally laughed to scorn any sug- 
gestion that his business could be 
advertised; yet now he proposes 
to spend millions on admittedly 
the worst possible sort! 


Dividends t is interesting 
and to note how the 


“Thank you” 
Consumer spirit of. doing 
_ Courtesy business is com- 
ing to possess big corporations, 
now that one of the largest has 
proven beyond doubt that it pays. 
From the cigar business it is 
cropping out in railroad affairs, 
as witness the following editorial, 
entitled, “Cultivate a Sunny Dis- 
position,” from the Service Gaz- 
ette, published by the Denver & 
Rio Grande railroad: 


Bear in mind it is no trouble to smile; 
to say “Thank you’’ when accepting 
a patron’s money; that it sounds much 
softer to say “What can I do for you?” 
than “What do you want”; “Tickets, 
please” rether than ‘Tickets.’ 

A pleasant word and a cheerful dis- 
position work wonders and the person 
who has the faculty of always being 
pleasant and agreeable possesses an 
asset of incalculable value. In the 
words of a modern philosopher: 

“Do not argue with patrons; nor 
contradict them. The man who endur 
ed everything from rude patrons, and 
got even by getting their business, may 
not have been actuated by the best 
motives, but his general policy was 
right. Alwavs be circumspect and 
courteous. Bear the faults of some, 
the impoliteness of others, and pardon 
everybody sooner than yourself. Re- 
sponsibilities gravitate to the person 
who can shoulder them, and power 
flows to the man who knows how.” 





These instructions have a uni- 
versal application to merchandis- 
ing, and if every retail clerk sell- 
ing trade-marked or any other 
kind of goods should live up to 
the ideal set forth above, there 
would be a quick advance in ad- 
vertising effectiveness. The con- 
trasts between the sympathetic and 
service-offering tone of advertise- 
ments and the actual treatment re- 
ceived by the reader from the lo- 
cal representatives of the concern, 
is now frequently a disgrace to 
merchandising. Consumers will 
personify the manufacturer in the 
clerk who sells his goods; and 
they will expect him to be as well- 
informed as the man seemed to be 
who wrote the general advertising. 

It is forgotten by the average 
person dealing with purchasers 









INK 





that they take pleasure in buying 
To the average woman, for in- 
stance, shopping is not a task, but 
a recreation. A good salesman 
can make buying so pleasant that 
there is a feeling of wanting to 
come again to buy, irrespective of 
whether anything is actually need- 
ed. This pleasure in shopping 
when analyzed will be found t: 
consist of confidence in the intelli 
gence of a salesman, courtesy ani 
assistance in buying just the right 
thing for just the right reasons 
It is the height of annoyance t 
find the salesman inaccurate an 
without even as much information 
as the intending purchaser. In th: 
old days this was not so, but to 
day advertising is educating peo 
ple to a surprising degree of tec! 

nical information, and the cler} 
who doesn’t read advertising mat 
ter and study merchandise can’t 
hold his own with his customer 

ool -—~+0»— 


MUST MAKE UMBRELLA LOVI 





Do you regard your umbrella wit! 
that degree of sentiment to which it is 
entitled by long, unselfish service, 01 
do you leave it kicking around th 
house, and never bestow a_ thought 
upon it until it rains? 

This auery was the conclusion by 
speaker before the Chicago Advertisers’ 
Association the other night. The men 
bers agreed that people must be taught 
to cherish their umbrellas in a car 
paign in which it was proposed to 
spend $50,000 to boom a certain make 
of umbrella before results could be ob- 
tained. 

Incidentally it was brought out that 
$15,000,000 worth of umbrellas are 
manufactured in the United States 
every year, and that a very large pr 
portion of them is “borrowed” and 1 
returned. 

oS os 


TRADE PAPERS AGAINST COM- 
MISSIONS 





The executive committee of the Gro- 
cery and Allied Trades Press of 
America has adopted a resolution ask- 
ing all members to stick to the prin 
ciple of refusing to pay commissions 
to advertising agents. All but three of 
the members have agreed to this and 
the action is expected to be made 
unanimous very soon. , 

A plan to increase the circulation of 
the member journals through acting 11 
harmony with the National Associatio: 
of Retail Grocers will be prenared by 
the advertising agents of the Press. the 
C. M. Wessels Company, of Philadel. 
phia, for presentation to the Grocers 
National Convention to be held at Den 
ver in June. 
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HE President of a large 

automobile company 
said he would not include 
LIFE on their list, as he felt 
every reader of LIFE owned 
an automobile and would 
not be interested in their ad- 
vertisement. 


Every man to his own way 
of thinking; but if his state- 
ment is correct, aren’t 
LIFE’S readers a very desir- 
able class to reach? 


People who have the means 
to own automobiles are likely 
to be in a position to afford 
most of the other good things 
in LIFE—the medium con- 
ceded to have the greatest 
number of readers per copy 
of any publication printed. 


GEORGE B. RICHARDSON 
Advertising Manager 
31st Street West, No. 17, New York 


B. F. PROVANDIE 


Western Manager 
Marquette Bldg., 1204, Chicago 
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The Friends a 
Magazine Makes 


T is friends that count. The ability to make frien:|s 

and hold them is the source of power in men, and 

in magazines, too, and magazines make friends the 
same as men do, and hold them. 


Take The World’s Work as an example: It has made its 
friends year by year through a decade. It has personality 
as a magazine to attract a certain kind of personality in 
men and women. Those men and women have made these 
definite things possible: 


A dealer in children’s dresses and furnishings, with keyed 
advertisements, has used The World’s Work successfully 
ever since it was established. 

A manufactuter of travelers’ handbags got his inquiries at 
lowest cost per inquiry through The World’s Work. 
The World’s Work sold expensive swinging couches for 
porches at lowest advertising expense. 


Four well known bond houses have found that they sell bonds 
at the lowest cost per thousand dollars, worth of bonds 
through The World’s Work—the national investment medium. 
The City of Des Moines advertises in The World’s Work 
because it reaches “men of affairs and men of capital, who, 
when interested, are the real builders of communities”—a 
magazine of efficient municipal advertising. 


As a distinctive magazine, with a personality of its own, 
The World’s Work is an ideal advertising medium, not for 


any one particular thing, but for all quality articles of use 
in good homes. 


The World’s Work 


Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 
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APRIL MAGAZINES 


ADVEBTISING IN THE LEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR APRIL 


Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 























Agate 
Pages’ Lines 
Everybody's .oce.ceeccersussece 183 41,104 
Cosmopolitan.....escceseeescee 158 35,444 
Review of Reviews...........- 152 34,132 
McClure’S.ccccccccccccecsscces 149 33,404 
AMEFICAN coccccccccvcescecvess lll 24.976 
Canadian.ecccsecess 24,640 
\\ orld’s Work.. 24,276 
S.nset.. 24,176 
M insey’ 24,080 
Scribner 22,946 
P cific ee . 568 
Hampton's ecccccccese | 19,163 
Harper’ cocceccccccee* sees sees 82 18,452 
Century.. 81 18,172 
Current Lite ture.. 17 17,304 
Uncle Remus’s (cols.)......... 83 15,734 
S.ccess (cols.) ...... eeceeseies 88 14,784 
ATZOBYrcccsccveccescescecsseee 56 12,600 
Red Book.ccccccesececscsscece 54 12,096 
PrarsOn’B.cccrccccscccccecscece 53 12,026 
Columbian coccecceccecsesseces 49 11,144 
Atlantic ...... o0b seer cesses 42 9,450 
World To-Day ..ccseee 0: sees 41 9,256 
Theatre (COls)...eceeeeeees-ee 54 9,062 
Ainslee’s...+see 39 8,904 
A merican Boy (col 43 8,671 
National seccccccees . 8,288 
a eeneeeoe er 36 8,172 
All Story...ceee 33 7,560 
Overland ..cccee - 30 6,832 
Human Life (cols) ..+.+.- 35 6,787 
Roys’ son eng (cols ).. 32 5,773 
Blue Book . = 4 
I ppincott’s a . 
Strand... seccccccece 22 4,928 
Smith's. ccccccece ° 19 4,410 
St. Nicholas........-++++- cat 4,256 
Smart Setcccccccccccccesccces & 1,792 
PhINSHINO. 000 s0c0<s0ccctosveuces 15 900 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISINGIN LEADING 
WOMEN'S MAGAZINES 

(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 
* Vogue (cols)....+.++++ covccccce: SOB 79,326 
Ladies’ Home Journal (cols.).. 202 40,425 
Woman’s Home Comp’n (cols.) 167 33,430 
Good Housekeeping ee 131 29,492 

132 


Delineator (COl8.) ..eeeeeeseee 26,400 
Designer (COls.) ..seceeeeesees - 118 23.600 
New Idea (Cols.) ...+.see-eeee - 117 23,558 
McCall's (cols.).. cocc-coce 144 19,377 


Modern Priscilla (cols.).. coe 114 19,271 





Pictorial Review (cols.). 92 18,400 
Ladies’ World (cols.)..... 8&6 17,293 
Canadian Home yournal {cols.) 78 15,386 
Woman's World (cols.)....+++ 86 14,700 
Housekeeper (cols.)........0+ 68 13,667 
People’s Home _—— woweole 54 10,920 
llousewife (cols.).. cocccece 42 8,517 
Harper's Basar (cols) peedecesee 40 8,000 
Every Woman's (cols)......... 35 6,108 
Dressmaking At Home (cols. ) 29 5,905 
* 2 Issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 
GENERAL AND OLA8SS 


ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own Eger: 
Motor (6018) ccccvecccccsccceces 76.356 
* Country Life in America (cols) 32 57,533 
Motor Boating (cols.)....... cee 39,060 
System.......65 Sevevescesecces ist 29,344 
Maclean's. .ccccccescccscocces 107 23,996 





ATLAS 


TWO CYCLE MOTOR CARS 


ATLAS MOTOR CAR CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 


December 20, 1910. 


The SYSTEM Company, 
44 East 23d Street, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen— 
Answering your letter of the 
17th, we are advertising our Mo- 
tor Trucks and Delivery Wagons 


in System again for three reasons: 


First—Because it paid us better 
on heavy Trucks than any other 
publication of a general nature we 
used back in 1906 and 1907. 


Second—Because the list of your 
subscribers in Springfield which 
you furnished us, proves your 
readers to be a class who naturally 
buy Motor Trucks. 


Third—Because we believe Sys- 
tem not only reaches the most pro- 
gressive business interests of the 
country, but most naturally con- 
tains within its circulation a great 
majority of all the possible pur- 
chasers of such “progressive busi- 
ness goods” as Motor Trucks and 
Delivery Wagons. 

Yours truly, 
ATLAS MOTOR CAR CO. 
(Signed) W.G. Morse, Treas. 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
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Suburban Lite (cols.)........-- 
Garden (cols)....-.+++++ 
House and Garden (cols) 
House Beautiful (cols.).....-.. 
Field & Stream ...eseeeseeeee+ 70 
Outing ...cccccccccscccccengeess 66 
International Studio (cols) .. coon 9D 







Business and Book-Keeper . 60 
Popular Electricity....... 54 
Outer’s Book ....-+++0++ 48 
Craftaman .....ccccccsesses 47 


covccee 41 





Technical World. 
Recreation (cols.)seceees 
Am. Homes and Gardens (cols. ) «@ 





Arts & Decoration (cols.).. 54 
Outdoor Life....ee.eeeees 33 
Travel (COlS.).coccscccceceeees 48 


* 2 Issues 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 


WEEKLIES FOR MARCH 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


March 1-7: 
Saturday Evening Post......... 148 







Colllier’s...c.cccccsssoee 97 
Literary Digest........ 72 
Canadian Century 48 
Life. .cccccccccceces 65 
Independent (pages).. 39 
Canadian Courier .... 43 
Town and Country... 46 
Christian Herald....... ee 34 
Churchman ........ 35 


Associated weaned Magazines. 30 





Leslie’s.........- evcccce coon 6S 
Outlook (pages).. -« 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine -- 29 
Youth’s Companion. 13 
Scientific American ll 





March 8-14: 

Town and Country... ........ 167 
Saturday Evening Post... . 
Collier’s..ccccccce coves 
Canadian Century.. 
Literary Digest.. 
Canadian Courier oe 
Leslie’B.ccoccccccccccccccccs-ce 88 
Life .ccccccecces 
Outlook (pages).......-... - 25 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 32 
Christian Herald 3 
Independent (pages).. . 
Churchman occccscccccccccscces Bl 
Illustrated Sunday enesrsanegl oo WY 









eccccccccccees 3S 












Scientific American... 10 
Youth’s Companion.... 10 
March 16-21 
Saturday Evening Post........ 155 
Colllies’s.cccccccccccccccssocces 16 
Literary Digest...........000-+ 86 
Canadian Century...........4. 53 
Canadian Courier 45 
Town and Country 48 
Scientific American 23 
Life. cccccccccccces cocoe 3D 
Christian Herald. cecces coos 82 


Leslie’s .cccccccccccccccsccccss 29 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 27 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 24 
Youth's Companion............ 22 
Outlook (pages)......e+.e-+0.- 19 





Independent (pages) 19 

Churchman .......-.e0+00+ oo 
March 22-28: 

Outlook (pages)..-..++++.e0+- - 139 


Saturday Evening Post......... 174 
Town and Country...... 96 
Collier's. .ccccccce ccccsccces o. 16 
Literary Digest...........+-.-. 77 






Canadian Courier 49 
Canadian Century. 50 
Life... coe ccccccccces socccee 42 
Leslie's. ccc.cccccccccccccrcccce 28 
Christian Herald. 600 S600 ecode 29 


Cols. 


Agate 
Lines 
25,160 
18,430 
10,123 
9,229 
9,146 
8,736 
7,984 
1,746 
5, “866 











INK 
A iated Sunday M i 26 4,839 
Hlustrated Sunday Magazine. o 2 4,200 
Independent (pages) ...++.+++- 17 2 208 
Youth's Companion......+-..-. 18 780 






Churchman ..... 


Scientific Americ 10 48 
March 2$-31. 

Christian Herald.ee-eesssseees 34 5 #60 

Leslie’S..ccccccccccccccs coosee ZL 4 345 

Independent (pages)..+-,+«+-+- 16 3,752 

Life .cccce cecsccccece:cecscces 26 668 

Youth's Companion......e0-6. 5 65 


T otals for March 
Saturday Kvening Post.......- 
Colllier’s...0+sc.ccccccce 
‘Town and Countr 
Outlook .... 
Literary Dige eves 
Canadian Century...... 
Canadian Courier ...... 

*Life..cccccscccceces voce 
*Christian Herald....... 











*Independent BAe ae 
Associated Sunday Magazines 





y 
*Youth’s Companion. 
Scientific American.......+-+++ 
* § Issues. 


13,122 


RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS IN 
MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 























1 *Vogue (COls.)...++.cee- reece 508 79,326 
2. Motor (cols.)......- wee 454 76.356 
3.*Country Life in ‘America (c Is) 342 57,533 
4. Everybody’s...... «+++. +» 183 = 41,104 
5 *Ladies’ Home Journal (cols)... 202 40,425 
6. Motor Boating (cols.).....e+- 39,060 
7. Cosmopolitan ........ 35.444 
8. Review of Reviews...... ° 34,132 
9. Woman's Home Com (cols. vee 167 33,430 
10 McClure’s.....e+++0+- ‘ 149 = 33,404 
11. Good Housekeeping Magazine 131 29,492 
12. System....seerees oo 131 29,344 
13. Delineator Ror ) - 132 26,400 
14. American....-.++-+- +. lll 24,976 
15. Canadian........ eos coe 110 24,640 
16. World's Witiscssese 108 = 24,276 
17. Sunset..ccscccccccccs 107 24,176 
18. Munsey's.......++- 107 24,080 
19. MacLean's ....ccccees ee oo 107 23 996 
20. Designer (cols)......- +-6 118 — 23,600 
21. New Idea wena eoe 117 23,558 
22. Scribner’s....... - 102 += 22,946 
23. Pacific..... 100 22,568 
24 Suburban. Life (cols +» 122 = 20,740 
25. Garden (cols.).....++- oxauees Can 19,907 
* 2 Issues. 
see 
PREPARING LIBRARY OF ADVER 
TISING 





A. P._ Johnson, advertising manager 
of the Chicago Record-Herald, is writ- 
ing, compiling and editing a five-volume 

Library of Advertising. The first two 
volumes have been issued. Mr. John 
son was a reporter on the Minneapo iis 
Tribune ten years ago, and sence 
the work to the Tribune’s managi: 
editor. He soon left the editorial side 
for the advertising department, re 
later to the Minneapolis Times, then 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, and ab it 
three years ago went to Chicago. 

—_—_<+2+—____—~ 


The appropriations committee of the 
Iowa senate has recommended for 
definite postponement the_ bill for 
appropriation of $50,000 for an adver 
tising campaign for Iowa. 
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Everybody’s 
Cosmopolitan 
McClure’s 
Review of Reviews... 
Munsey 
American 
World’s Work 
Sunset 
Scribner’s 
Pacific 
Century 
Harper’s 
Hampton’s 
Success 
eS See 
Uncle Remus’s....... 
AVBORY 2500.00 
Current Literature.... 
Pearson’s 
Theatre 
Ainslee’s 
Metropolitan 
All-Story 
Human Life.. 
Blue Book... 
American Boy........ 
Smith’s .. 
Strand 
ef Se 


EL baka pnke eens 
*Ladies’ Home Journal 
Woman’s Home Comp 
Delineator 
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INK’S” 
APRIL 


INK 


FOUR-YEAR 
ADVERTISING 


RECORD 








1911. 1910. 1909. 1908. 
41,104 39,742 37,172 31,458 
35,444 33,454 33,044 28,828 
33,404 33,092 33,152 ’ 
34,132 27,790 27,613 ’ 
24,080 30,240 27,328 23,744 
24,976 27,216 26,180 21,320 
24,276 26,592 28,448 16,576 
24,176 23,420 23,296 23,968 
22,946 33,313 20,647 17,262 
22,568 19,082 19,13 17,808 
18,172 21,312 18,060 17,248 
18,452 19,900 18,036 17,500 
19,163 28,160 ‘ 7,616 
14,784 15,890 13,823 
12,096 16,576 12,544 
15,734 11,614 9,063 
12,600 16,436 8,288 
17,304 10,696 9.632 7,616 
12,026 9,856 9,590 10,696 

9,062 10,608 10,177 6,630 

8,904 9,240 9,702 7,966 

8,172 5,264 9.814 8,442 

7,560 11,088 7,406 5,629 

6,787 8,800 8.465 7,065 

5,376 6,272 6,160 6,272 

8,671 5,454 4,972 4,600 

4,410 5,950 7,126 3,584 

4,928 5,152 5.376 2,520 

4,256 4,032 2,464 2,395 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


a 


Good Housekeeping Magazine.... 


Designer . 
IN 55 hin x =o 
Pictorial Review 
Modern Priscilla 
Ladies’ World 
Housekeeper . 
McCall’s 
Harper’s 


Bazar 


MAGAZINES 


CARRYING BOTH 


79,326 48,202 


40 425 41,601 
33,430 31,145 
26,400 25,541 
29,492 28,942 
23.600 22.000 
23,558 22 000 
18,400 16,150 
19,271 18,972 
17,293 15,734 
14,800 


GENERAL 








DMG Gecnpwsicnicn Aetiss san Sas 76,356 

*Country Life in America 57,533 

DED ccGhiscoasipaceeses eases 29,344 

ES ane ee 19,907 
Ea a ee 20,740 19,957 
J” er er Dee 14,844 13,616 
International Studio ........... 13,890 19,675 
Field and Stream 15,806 14,55 
House Beautiful ....... 16,227 14,815 
DPE cco sen edas canna Gk awe 9,180 9,750 


Saturday Evening Post 


Co een 
IG: Susbaae ae 
Literary Digest ae 
| eee 
Grand Total...... 


*Two issues. 


stipe Ae 1,410,648 


102,978 
59.381 
42,002 
38,658 
33,990 


1,363,482 


AND 


(MARCH) 


48,404 
41.800 

29,882 
34.042 
24,911 
31,000 
30,172 
16,408 
14,714 
16,039 





CLASS 





68,680 
54.106 
53,256 
30,505 


92 90% 
23,287 


1,251,465 


37,669 
31,400 
20,200 
20,558 
18,032 
12,628 
13,174 
12,488 
10,348 
12,049 
12,154 
8,031 
5,100 


OV 
I ¢ 

T ‘ 
149,476 
130,770 
128,579 
117,987 
10: 2 
99 492 
9 2 
94.860 


HWW 








24, 
23,697 
9] 


17,976 


913.6 
155,228 
144,63! 
106, 
101,38 
89,22 
88.904 
63,446 
63,305 
61,115 
54,421 
53,9138 
39,802 






ADVERTISING 


38,808 
32,140 
26,432 
18,052 
13,760 
15,000 

9,744 
10,668 

8,496 

6,069 


799 


232,722 


184,830 





57,494 
56,177 
54,984 
51,824 
31,691 





928,725 4,954,320 
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Motoring Through California 


By LLOYD OSBOURNE 


Have you read this intensely interesting article, 
beautifully illustrated in four colors in the April 
issue of SUNSET MAGAZINE? If not it is not 
too late and you will be well repaid for it describes 
in LLOYD OSBOURNE'’S best style, and pictures 
the Automobilist’s all-the-year-round paradise. 

There are over 50,000 automobiles owned by the 
people of the three Pacific Coast States—California, 
Oregon and Washington (California holds second 
position to New York in number of automobiles 
owned)—and every automobile manufacturer and 
agent knows that here is one of the best automobile 


markets in the United States. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE reaches more of these 
Pacific Coast automobile owners than any other 
monthly magazine published, and every month dur- 
ing this year will run something of interest to this 
class of readers and to motorists all over the world. 

SUNSET is growing faster than any other maga- 
zine in the West. It has 50% more circulation than 
any other monthly magazine published west of 
Chicago. 


Rates and sworn statement of circulation gladly 
furnished by 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


37 East 28th Street, New York City. 120 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
600 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. Wells-Fargo Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
HOME OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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Prove the above at our expense on 
your typewriter, adding machine, 
check punch, time stamp, electric fan 
and all other mechanisms in your 
office. 

Send a postal today for a 
generous free sample of 3 in 
One and our “Miss T. 
Writer’ circular. 


3 IN ONE OIL CO. 


12 Broadway, New York 
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Increase Your Sales 








In Northern Nebraska and 
Southern South Dakota 


A large, prosperous, and growing 
territory which can be thorough- 
ly, effectively and economically 
covered by advertising in the 


NORFOLK, NEBR. 
DAILY NEWS 


The World’s Greatest Country 
Newspaper 


8000 paid in advance $3.00 a 
year subscribers guaranteed; 
1013 in the city of Norfolk 
(population 6027—that’s a paper 
in almost every home) 474 on 
the rural routes out of Norfolk 
and 6724 in over 195 other 
towns and on the rural routes in 
Northern Nebraska and South- 
ern South Dakota. Send for 
sworn detailed statement of cir- 
culation by towns. 








New York Representative 
RALPH R. MULLIGAN, 
38 Park Row 
Chicago Representative 
Cc. J. ANDERSON, 
Marquette Bldg. 
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CHICAGO’S ATLAS CLUB HAs 
GREAT FROLIC 


The Atlas Club frolic in Chicago 
April Fool’s Eve was in harmony 
the best traditions of the club. 

The ee gy on musical progran 
was Ph ice by Guy Pierce, West: 
manager of the Associated Sun 
Magazines. The entertainment pr 
began with a burlesque solicitation 
a burlesque Hugh Chalmers. The ; 
gramme explained that close observat 
would enable one to understand é 
inner workings of the ‘Con-con-con 
ence” and “Why advertisers get ric 


Good-humored flings at personal service 


claims, reason-why logic, data-built c: 
paigns, and selling plans extraordinary 
were hugely enjoyed. 


Subsequently the agency man, Pr. si- 


dent John A. Dickson, simulating J. jin 
Lee Mahin, was made interlocutor of 
the succeeding minstrel show. In this 
distinction was won by Heber Smith, of 
Collier's, as the colored head waiter; 
M. R. Ebersole, of the J. Walter Tho 

son Company, as a Hebrew waiter; 
\. E. Chamberlain, of O’Mara & Orms 
bee, as the Swede; Norman Mason, of 
the Glen Buck Agency, as the Gern 

and Howard Patterson, of Pears 

as the Irishman. H. M. Thorpe, of the 
American Steel & Wire Company, n 
hearty encores with his songs, as did 
the quartette composed of Henry DP. 

Sulcer, Norman Mason, W. E.. Godso 
and H. B. Snyder. 

In a mirthful burlesque of ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,” which wound up the enter- 
tainment, Norman Mason was Juliet, 
M. R. Ebersole Romeo, J. A. Dickson 
Mercutio and F. W. Wentworth the 
Nurse. 





ter, --—— 
165 AT MAGAZINE REPRESENTA- 
TIVES’ LUNCHEON 


The Magazine Representatives’ Club, 
New York, held its April luncheon at 
the Martinique April 3. Alfred W. 
McCann, advertising manager of Fran- 
cis H. Leggett & Co., jobbers, New 
York, spoke on the publisher’s responsi- 
bility for food advertising and gave a 
highly illuminating chemical insight 
into some of the “aoped” foods now 
current. One hundred and_ sixty-five 
guests and members attended. 


os 


TO HONOR DAVID L. 

A = will be given in honor ot 
David L. Taylor, president of the Tay- 
lor-Critchfield Company, on April 17th 
at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, by 
publishers, publishers’ representatives 
and other personal friends. The com 
mittee in charge of the affair are J. R. 
Woltz, S. W. Barnes, A. E. Chamber- 
lain E. G. Criswell, Charles H. Fuller, 
Otto H. Haubold, E. C. Westman, 
Charles H. Stoddart. 
te. — 


M. L. Wilson, of the Blackman 
Ross Company, New York, was a speak- 
er at the meet'ng of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Publicity Club, April 4. His 
topic was “The Responsibility of the 
Retailer with the General Advertis« 
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OTHER RAP AT THE BILL 





BOARDS 
bill having for its purpose to tax 
b boards out of existence, or at least 
al. but those billboards which are so 
fa.vrably situated that they can be 
sc. by large crowds and hence earn a 


m:rgin for their owners over and above 
th heavy tax assessment, has been in- 
tr luced in the New York Legislature 
by Assemblyman Graubard, and is be- 
ins supported by the Municipal Art So- 
cic'y of New York and other associ- 
a 3 and individuals hostile to bill- 
b C 

he bill calls for a tax of one-tenth 
of one per cent in addition to the as- 
sessed valuation of the property dis- 
pl ving the billboard in first-class cities. 
It :s known as Assembly Bill 388, and 
aims to amend Section 62 of the Laws 
ot 1909, by adding a new section. In 
th. new section, billboard advertising 
is defined as any such advertising hav- 
in: to do with business conducted else- 
wicre than on the premises carrying 
th. advertisement. This definition was 
so prepared as to eliminate large ad- 
vetisements put up by merchants to 
stimulate trade on their own commod 
iti The assessment called for is to 
be charged against the person paying 


the general taxes on the property car- 
rying the billboard. 

The Municipal Art Society has pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill pro- 
viding that the tax assessment be one- 
fifteenth of one per cent in second-class 
cities and $10 per square foot for the 
signboard space elsewhere, instead of 
the flat rate of onetenth of one per 
cent everywhere. 


MAIL ORDER ADVERTISER 
JAILED 


Imprisonment in the Federal prison 
at Leavenworth, Kan., for three years 
and a fine of $1,000 was the sentence 
imposed March 21 upon William P. 
Harrison, wealthy head of a mail-order 
concern, by Judge Hollister in the 
United States District Court at Cin 
cinnati. 

Harrison was found guilty of using 
the mails to defraud, conviction coming 
upon all seven counts of two indict 
ments, alleging that he advertised and 
sold through the mails a vacuum car- 
pet cleaner and a washing machine 
neither of which would do the work 
required. The trial lasted more than 
four weeks and cost the Government 
thousands of dollars to bring witnesses 
here from all parts of the country. 





Greater New York. 


New York Addressing and Mailing Dispatch 


FAC-SIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS REPRODUCED 


Addressing of Envelopes, Wrappers, Postal Cards, Etc. Folding, En- 
closing and Mailing. Envelopes Addressed and Filled in by lypewriter 


Compilers of Original Mailing Lists of Automobile Owners 
Delivery of Circulars, Catalogs, Pamphlets, Price Lists, Calendars, 


Samples, Packages, Etc., addressed or unaddressed, in 
Telephone, 4046 Beekman 


Dispatch Bidg., 43 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 














~ ious “trade mark 


mts ROGERS BROS,” guaran- 


tees the heaviest triple plate. 


Catalogue “P”’ 


shows all designs 
MERIDEN BRITAHHIA CO. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 


NEW YORK 


Merioen, Conn 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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If you use illustrations and en- 
gravings, Barnes-Crosby Com- | 
pany will meet you more than | 
half way. 400 artists, engravers and | 
representatives, organized and located 
where you can get right at ’em. The 
rest is easy. ‘ 


Day and Night Service 


Barnes-Crosby Company 


E. W. HOUSER, Pres. 















Artists Engravers 
Catalog Plate Makers 


























215 Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


214 Chestnut Street 
ST. LOUIS 


Branch Offices and Art Departments: 


NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI ST. PAUL 
DETROIT MOLINE 
INDIANAPOLIS CLEVELAND 
KANSAS CITY TOLEDO 
MEMPHIS ATLANTA 
MILW AUKEE SAN ANTONIO 






MEXICO CITY 
Write for folder *‘Cover Designs."” You need it. 
























FACTS 


ROYAL STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


1. It does the best work. 
2. It does the most work. 
3. It lasts the longest. 

4. It 





costs the least. 





No matter how much you pay, you can not buy a better 
typewriter than the ROYAL. A trial will convince you. 


Price $65.00 









Royal Typewriter Co. 


Room 52, Royal Typewriter Bldg. 
New York 


A Branch in Each Principal City 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 














The “inquiry-bringer” is a very 
important thing in mail-order ad- 
vertising. Readers are reluctant, 
as a rule, to send on as much as 
$s, $10 or $25 immediately on 
e:ding an advertisement; that is, 
uless the advertising firm com- 
m:nds unusual confidence and the 
riicle is a familiar one. Some- 
tines the reluctance to order at 
once can be overcome by the offer 
send the goods for examina- 
ion On receipt of a small payment, 
but this is not always practicable. 

Then, again, it should be re- 
nembered that when there are 
many counter attractions in ad- 
vertising mediums in the way of 
interesting stories, articles, and 
other advertisements, it is some- 
tines poor tactics—even if the 
cost of the space need not be con- 
sidered—to attempt to tell the 
complete sales story and to close 
the order. 

Frequently, it is better strategy 
to offer something that will in- 
duce the reader to write. The 
reader’s very act of writing is a 
big thing in the advertiser’s favor, 
for when a man or a woman has 
done such decisive things as to 
write for a catalogue or for a 
sample, it is certain that an im- 
pression is formed that is much 
deeper than the mere reading of 
the advertisement would make. 
The further information is look- 
ed for, and if it comes quickly 
and in satisfactory form the state 
of mind that it finds is ordinarily 
very favorable to the advertiser 
—all the more, be it understood, 
because the reader has been tak- 
ine @ part in the performance 
rather than leaving it all to the 
advertiser. 

It is not to be wondered at that 
the small tube of the dentifrice 
or shaving cream and the well- 
written and well-illustrated cata- 
logue of the cedar chest manu- 
facturer do excellent work. 

Studying out a good inquiry- 
bringer is extremely important. 


oo = 


» 


co 





That manufacturer of fine station- 
ery who hit on the excellent plan 
of offering inquirers a handsome, 
instructive exhibit of letterheads 
and noteheads printed in various 
colors must feel gratified to see 
how many concerns have adopt- 
ed the color schemes shown in 
the exhibit. ‘ 

The Schoolmaster was talking 
last week with the representative 
of one of the largest manufactur- 
ers of form-letter producing ma- 
chines. This concern had pre- 
pared—as an inquiry bringer—a 
book of hints on form-letter writ- 
ing and form-letter advertising. 





Six years ago I 
planted oranges on 
55 acres of land in the 


San Joaquin Valley 


California 





The land was worth $75 an acre. 
Today it's worth $1200 an acre. 
Last year my income was nearly 
$4000. This year the crop will 
double and it will increase about 50 
per cent each year for two years 
more. 

W. N. Rohrer, Reedley, Cal 


The San Joaquin Valley « in and harvested. Ihave talked wih 
central California, of sun. 
shine. Here are 10,000,000 fertile with merchants and real estate 
acres, with an abundance of agents. I have kept tad on cost of 


qunce 
falfa, bo aw yun nd poultry. 
A few acres intelligently handled Won't you wnite for st, giving 


are coming into bearing 
1 am employed by the Senta Fe you our immigration journal, THE 


Coton 
Thave gone over it thoroughly. I System. 
have seen crops planted, growing (Caicago. 














EXCELS IN DISPLAY AND TREATMENT 


The idea of offering such a book 
as an inquiry-bringer seemed to 
be an excellent one, for undoubt- 
edly there is room for a great 
deal of missionary work in the 
form-letter branch of advertising. 
and of course the manufacturers 
of form-letter-producing machin- 
ery will profit by the development 
of such advertising. The repre- 
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sentative informs the Schoolmas- 
ter that notwithstanding the re- 
strictions put around the offer 
of the book, the advertisement 
brought requests from office boys, 
stenographers, and a great many 
other “little cogs,” as he express- 
ed it, who had no thought of buy- 
ing an expensive machine, and 
were far away from the real pur- 
chasing head of the business. On 
such inquirers the time of the 
salesmen was wasted to the point 
of exasperation and discourage- 
ment. 

This was an instance of an in- 
quiry-bringer that was too attrac- 
tive. Of course it may be said 
that here and there the book 
would fall into the hands of some 
one who wrote merely because he 
wanted the book, had at the time 
no idea of buying a machine, but 
later on became a real “pros- 
pect.” But the weakness is that if 
the prospects are to be interview- 
ed by salesmen, it not only costs 
a great deal of money to have 
salesmen running down numerous 
false scents but the effect on the 
salesmen is often demoralizing. 


x ok x 
The Schoolmaster knows of an- 
other almost similar instance 


where the object of the advertis- 
ing campaign was to sell stock. 
The advertising man was in favor 
of preparing an attractive book 
that would appeal to almost any 
intelligent person. And he pro- 
posed to send the book to any one 
that might ask for it, the idea 
being that the book would give 
such interesting information 
about the business that every one 
who read it would be a prospect 
for the purchase of stock. There 
was to be no hint about invest- 
ment. The sales manager 
promptly sat on the idea. He de- 
clared—and he was _ right—that 
the offering and sending out of 
such.a book without a frank ex- 
planation that the proposition was 
about an investment would merely 
result in hundreds of discourag- 
ing experiences for his salesmen. 
He believed that it would be bet- 
ter to let people know in ad- 
vance that the proposition was one 
that would call for the investment 
of money—that while in this way 


the prospects would be _ fews 
most of them would be real pr: 
pects. It was just one more ; 
lustration of the need of close 
operation between the advertisi:.: 
and the selling departments. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster wonders h 


others feel when they read the 
urgent appeal of a publisher to his 
readers, asking that they read the 
advertising pages and write to the 
advertisers. If the Schoolmaster 
were an advertiser, he certairly 
would not want an inquiry from a 


man who was not interested 
enough to write until he was in- 
duced to do so by the publisher. 
Such appeals give the impression 
that the publication is weak in 
pulling-power and must be stimu- 
lated. It is hardly a compliment 
to the advertiser to have the pub- 
lisher feel obliged to urge readers 
to look at the advertisements and 
write letters. Such things seem 
to belong to the church-fair pro- 
gramme rather than to the high- 
class medium. 
x *k x 

The Schoolmaster regards the 
San Joaquin Valley advertise- 
ment (on page 81) as a fine exam- 
ple of attractive display. Note the 
white-space treatment, the inden- 
tion of the central matter, the 
good selection of type-sizes, the 
two-column arrangement of the 
small matter, and the strong sim- 
plicity of the setting as a whole. 
Here is a case where under- 
scoring helps the main display. 
This advertisement will bear close 
study. 





ten 


TO TEST POST-OFFICE’S POWER 


A test of the right of the Post-Office 
Department to compel newspapers to 
pay additional postage for sample copies 
exceeding ten per cent of the number 
of regular subscribers will be had by 
the appeal of the case of the Post-Office 
Department against the Atlanta Jour- 
nal Company. The Journal Company, 
in 1907, sent copies of a special edi- 
tion of the semi-weekly Journal through 
the mails at regular newspaper rates. 
The Post-Office Department declared 
that by this means the Government was 
defrauded out of postage amounting 
to $700 or more. Indictments were 
secured some time ago but were later 
quashed by the Federal court on the 
ground that no criminal offense had 
been committed. 
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NOVELTY MANUFACTURERS 
MEET 

lhe National Association of Adver- 

ng Novelty Manufacturers met at 


eighth annual convention, at Chi- 
ro, on March 14, 15 and 16, and had 
most interesting and _ instructive 
eting. 
fhe association is composed of the 
ling novelty and specialty advertis 
manufacturers and calendar manu- 
turers and jobbers of the United 
ites and has for its object the ad 
incement and elevation of the adver- 
ng novelty and calender business. 


us 


The following papers were read and | 


discussed: ‘Our Association,”’ H. B. 
Hardenburg; “Publicity, ” M. E. Ream; 
‘ {embership,” Orva G. Williams; 


ost Finding,” Geo. H. Blanchard; 
he Calendar Business,” W. F. Mo- 


rang, O. L. Black, and F. A. Geiger; 
Ai laintaining Prices,” C. L.. Craver: 
“Specialties,’ Henry S. Bunting; 


“Costs; The ‘Denhamethod,’” Robert 
S Denham; “Collections,” Clark T. 
C oper; “How Best to Expand Busi- 
ness,’ Chas. O. Peterson. 

Directors: H. H. Bigelow, St. Paul, 
Minn.; W. F. Morang, Boston, Mass.; 
Charles A. Voss, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Charles Q. Peterson, Chicago, Ill., and 
Charles Martin, Jamestown, N. Y. 


fhe annual banquet was held March 
1 The speakers were Arthur . 
Sheldon, “The Science of Building 
Any Business”; John U. Higinbotham, 
“Who's Putting ‘Up?”; John Lee Ma- 
him, “The Relations of Specialty Ad- 
vertising Manufacturers and the Adver- 
tising Agency, and how they can help 
each other in the future relations.” 
It was the sense of the meeting that 
the association is much interested in 
the work and success of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America and that 
it expects to have a full delegation at 
the next meeting in Boston 

These officers were elected: H. B. 
lardenburg, president; C. B. McCoy, 
first vice-president; M. E. Ream, 
second vice-president; F. A. Ge‘ger, 
44 North Grove street. Irvington. N. J., 
secretary; Geo. H. Blanchard, Daven- 
port, Ia., treasurer. 

The next meeting will he held at 
New York city in September. 

———_~+ or 


HALF A MILLION DOLLARS TO 
ADVERTISE THE SOUTH 


Five hundred thousand dollars, $100,- 
000 a year for five years, to advertise 
the South, with the Southern Commer- 
cia Congress as a clearing house, was 
the figure decided upon by leading ad- 
vertising agencies of the Southern 
states, which met in Washington, March 
22, at the call of Managing Director 
Daw ve, of the congress, to formulate 
plans for the further publicity work of 
that organization. 

This action is an outgrowth of the 
convention of the congress recently 
held in Atlanta. 

An elaborate campaign is being for- 
mulated. A resolution was adopted 
that the plan of the congress is the 
most important and far-reaching and 








wil’ have the co-operation of the entire | 


business community of the South, finan- 


cial industrial and otherwise. 
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~Cellaioia 
Offer Your Particular Trade Bet- 
ter Guide Cards—Fewer of Them 


Celluloid Tipped Guides 


will outwear six or more sets of ordinary un- 
ayer Your customer dispenses with 
lacing dog-eared 
“ts. He mise member the store that solved the 
vexing little problem of giving his Catd Index 
Fie the well kept appearance it should have, 
Write for samples. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD C 
701 ta 709 Arch Street, Phitadetphia 












Ideas That Hit the Mark 


Unusual illustrations in one and 
two colors—full of life and ac- 
tion—1,000 catch line suggestions. 
Price 25c—and worth it. 
Your book is ready. 
MOONEY-DICKIE CC. 
423 Locust 8t. 8t. Louis, Mo. 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Actual Average 1 43,05 4 


Circulation 


Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. Allsub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 



















“ pod: LEONARD CoinMailer 


r soliciting wae. They have the pay: 

chological | influence to ng cash back to’ you. ‘ 

‘Gos trialwit convtocs. ‘Ban le doze: 

paid; 100 fo oe, 

ing, $3.25; 5! .00, S. B.. 
The DETRONT C com 
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Newspapers can flash us day or night on 


QUERY WORK 


Bang up service. 


‘*Gotham Gossip ’”’ 
has them all going. 


Do you get it? 
Nationa News SERVICE 
g East 26th St., New York. 





SOME 


“WHYS” FROM A 
CONSUMER 


By A. R. Rosenblatt. 

Why do good clothing adver- 
tisements contain illustrations ex- 
clusively of rah-rah-rah boys or 
fashion dummies? Can’t they sup- 
ply the fat, the aged or the un- 
dersized ? 

Why is chewing gum 
tised as “nerve soother.” “good 
for the teeth,” or “helps the diges- 
tion?” Consumer uses nerve tonic, 
dentifrice or physician’s prescrip- 
tion for these purposes, and eats 
the kind of chewing gum that 
looks appetizing and tastes good. 

Why do they use actresses’ tes- 
timonials for hair tonic adver- 
tisements? Consumer understands 
that on the stage the wig is in- 
dispensable, and the fashionable 
coiffure of a theatrical star isn’t 
generally grown on the premises. 

Will advertisers ever stop tell- 
ing the public, “You can’t afford 
to be without it?” 

Why do most automobile ad- 
vertisements seem addressed to 
skilled mechanics? 

Is there any advertised piano 
that is not “the finest in the 
world?” 

How many advertisers haven't 
a girl identified with their pub- 
licity—regardless of relevance 
Consumer is eagerly watching for 
the Safety Razor Girl. 

And why, oh why. will some 
advertisers insist on puns? 


en 


MAGAZINE AND BOOKLETS TO 
ADVERTISE SACRAMENTO 
The first step toward getting the 

fifty - thousand-dollar-a-year advertising 
campaign for the Sacramento valley 
under way was taken March 25 by the 
committee when of _ the thirty-eight 
propositions submitted two were ap- 
proved, five laid on the table for future 
consideration and the remainder cast 
into the waste-basket. 

The two prepositions approved were 
the Sunset Magazine’s scheme to issue 
descriptive books and the plan to pub 
lish a monthly magazine under the 
auspices of the Sacramento Valley De- 
velopment Assoc‘ation. 

easiest caliapapics s' ites 


adver- 





Alexander W. Candee, president of 
the Milwaukee Advertisers’ Club, gave 
an address on ‘General Advertising” 
March 31 before students of Marquette 
University. 
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MATTHEWSON IN AUTO CON 
CERN 





Brockholst Matthewson, who for ten 
years has been in the advertising de 
partment of Collier's Weekly, has 
signed, to take an executive position 
w.th the enlarged Wyckoff, Church & 
Partridge Company, importers and 
dealers in auto trucks and, touring cars 
Besides his personal holdings, Mr 
Matthewson takes into the reorganized 
company considerable new capital fr 
his old associates in Collier’s. 

Mr. Matthewson rose from the ranks, 
At fourteen, he was a railroad news 
boy. Later, he learned the machinist's 
trade. From this he graduated to the 
road. He really got started with the 
Bridgeport Gun Implement Company, 
and at twenty one years of age found 
himself its advertising manager. His 
next step was to Collier’s, which he 
joined as New England representative. 

Mr. Matthewson early saw the possi- 
bilities of the automobile business and 
brought to Collier’s some of the larg- 
est insertions that have ever been made 
of automobile copy, among these one of 
six pages from the Wyckoff, Church & 
Partridge, in 1907. This advertising 
alone cost the company $10,000, and 
was perhaps the heaviest “One inser- 
tion” piece of advertising the country 
ever saw. 


o> 
LOUIS SLOGAN 


Louis Post-Dispatch offers 


— ——+ 
$250 FOR ST. 


The St. 
$250 for the best advertising slogan 
for St. Louis, submitted within the next 
thirty days. It says: “‘The phrase 
should embody in_ attractive, catchy 


form, one great advantage which St. 
Louis enjoys over other cities, or 
preferably a combination ot advantages 
which distinguishes St. Louis. The 
slogan should be brief and crisp, but 

comprehensive. It should appeal to the 
imaginaticn. It should be oth strik- 
ing and pleasing. It should have the 
quality to attract attention and cling to 
the memory. It should roll euphoni- 
ously from the tongue. It should not 
exceed ten words. 

‘To the front,’ is a good motto and 
ne served its purpose, but it suggests 
no St. Louis advantage to the outsider 
see king a home or a location for an in 
dustrial or commercial enterprise. We 
are not looking for another motto. We 
want an advertising phrase—a phrase 
which may be used far and wide to at- 
tract favorable attention to St. Louis.” 


—+-9->—__—_—_—_—__ 
USE “ABE” AND “MAWRUS” IN 
ADS 


Popular interest in current fiction is 
being used as a lever in reaching and 
interesting the public in its facilities 
for preparing advertising matter by the 
Cahill-Igoe Advertising Agency of Chi. 
cago. The ‘‘Potash and Perlmutter 
stories of Montague Glass have been 
imitated in the Dramatic Index, a pub- 
lication issued under the auspices 0 
the agency so as to illustrate some feat: 
ure of the advertising service ren dered 
by it. The story is followed by an 
advertisement which exploits the feature 
of service suggested in the fiction 
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Classified Advertisements 


























ADDRESSING MACHINES 


ENGRAVING 





1E WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest pubiish- 
throughout the country and is the only one 
eansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
tismade. We also call attention to our new 
at platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
t all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
iressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
irculars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
E & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 


CrP pc mo oe 





ERFECI aor -_ tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c. per in YOUNGSTOWN AKC 
ENGRAVING co gh Pein 








FOR SALE 


OR SALE —2 MONOTYPE KEYBOARDS 

and CASTERS — Bargain for prompt sale — 
easy terms to responsible buyer. Box 37, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





H W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
+ CO., Equitable Building, St. Louis, Mo 





S' ND to Stanley Day Agency, New Market, N 
(est. 25 years), for advertising rates on any 


papers desired. Estimates cheerfully given. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 





"ADVERTISING MEDIA 





T: E TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
te, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





agen ago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND eso Write for rates. 


HE circulation ot the New York Worla, 

orning edition, exceeds that of any other 

morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 








"CUBA OPPORTUNITIES" —the only 
monthly on the Island published in both 
Spanish and English. Circulates on every sugar- 
estate, tobacco plantation; is read by planters, 
fruit growers and truckmen, the rich producers 
anc larger consumers of American goods. Sub- 
scription, $1 per annum, 2 years $150. L. Mac- 
ean Beers, Editor, Box 1078, Havana 








BILLPOSTING 





RED PEEL, official representative, THE 
ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
States and CANADA, Times building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





AP’ VERTISING for the easily sane, de- 
ils to the discreetly inquisitive. FRANCIS 
IM AU LE, 401 Sansom Street, Phil adelj yhia, 











CENTRAL WEST DAILY 


in city of 12,000. One competitor. 1910 cash 
Tecoipts over $14,000. After paying wuperating 
exnens-s and $240 for betterments the property 
it 1910 returned owner over $4,400 cash for his 

al effort and investment. Available at 
as 000 At least $6,000 cash necessary. — 

nce can be deferred. Proposition L. 

P \LMER, Newspaper Broker, 277 B'way, N. Y: 








HELP WANTED 





OPY WRITERS WANTED. —Experienced 
in the preparation of advertising copy for 
manufacturers in technical journals. Permanent 
position and good salary. State age, experience, 
references and salary ‘aa ed. Box *A. N. 
care of Printers’ Ink 





OSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service 
Registration free. ‘lerms moderate. Estab 
lished 1898 No branch offices. FERNALD'S 
NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, Spring 
field, Mass. 





OPY DEPARTMENT MANAGER WANT- 

ED—With experience in writing copy for 
manufacturers advertising in technical publica- 
tions. Must be good executive, competent to 
criticise copy andinsure high quality output from 
hisstaff Give fuilde:ails as TPT ee age. 
and salary expected. Box “T, P. T.,"’ care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





W: AN TED—Bbya General Advertising Agency, 
an experienced and thoroughly competent 
rate and estimate man, Must be familiar with 
magazines and newspapers in all parts of 
America and be able to figure rate cards accu- 
rately and know when he is getting the best rates 
obtainable. Must have best of references. Good 
opportunity for the right man. State age, ex- 
perience, references and _ salary. Address, 
“CONFIDENTIAL,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


“WANTED 
A SOLICITOR 


by an agency in the middle west. He must 

e a producer, not a promiser, a man who 
looks well but isn’t all looks, a man with 
energy and ability to find and close busi- 
ness. Bang, blare and bazoo will not be 
considered qualifications. The right man 
will have behind him an agency not to be 
ashamed of--and the agency will not 
apologize for its solicitor. T’would be 
well to state a little less rather than a lit- 
tle more than the exact truth in apply- 
ing —and a!l applications are confidential, 
of course. “A. B. C.,” care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
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RESSMAN—Wanted a Pressman for a Du- 

plex ten-twelve page press. Young man 
of good habits. Non Union. Permanent job 
to right man. DAILY NEWS, Newport, 
&. f. 


SREORELASSON AND ILLUSTRATIONS 














+ =z E S8EARCH-LIGEHT 
Anything You Want to Know. 
» S41 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LABELS 


3,000 Gummed Labels, “S00 (0 
Size, 1x2 inches, printed to ord 
and postpaid. Send for Catalo 


Fenton Label Co.. Phila., Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





ETTERS.—Have about 100,000 letters re- 

ceived in reply toads. for people to sell goods 
on consignment and earn premium. Will sell 
outright, or a 30 day copy. Address Drawer 
“(H,"' New Haven, Conn. 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


of Daily Paper is open for position Man 
ability; experienced in advertising, local a 
foreign, circulation; systematizer of office wor! 
also job plant,etc. Successful handling me: 
Good references. Address ‘‘ DAILY," care 
Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Solicitor 
with splendid trade journal record in prese 
connection, desires position on journal circulat 
ing in less restricted field; a result getter wh: 
personality is valuable to his employer; fir 
possible references both as to character avi 
ability. Address ‘A. A.,’’ care Printers’ Ink 


ARE YOU SATISFIED———. 


with your advestising department? The 
Adv. and Sales Mgr. for a §2,000,000.00 cor 
cern will be available after May Ist. Has 8 
years of excellent history back of him, 
clean record and wide business experience- 
can you use such a man? Write—Box ‘‘F, 
H. S.,"’ care of Printers’ Ink. 














Names and Addresses for Sale 


One million located in N. E. States, New York, 
New Jersey & Penn. City & Rural. Just recent- 
ly revised and corrected. These names are not 
taken from tax lists, city directories, newspaper 
clippings nor other dead sources. Every name 
and address is absojutely fresh and correct and 
represents a live, substantial citizen who isa 
BUYER. The most accurate, most reliable and 
most valuable list ever offered; for terms address 
W. C. DAILEY, Derby, Conn. 








NEWSPAPERS WANTED 





Mest large advertising appropriations are 
placed through Chicago agencies. Repre- 
sentation will get your share. Have well-estab- 
lisned office and active soliciting staff. Address 
Kox H., care Printers’ Ink Chicago Office. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


NEWSPAPER requiring Advertising Manager 
can secure expert who has been personally 
in touch with Agencies and largest General Ad- 
vertisers U.S. and Canada past 6 years. Age 
85, 14 years’ experience writing and selling-Ad- 
vertising. Address “‘RESULTS," care of 


Printers’ Ink. 
PRINTING PUBLISHING, OR AD- 
» VERTISING—an ener- 
getic man (27), with initiative and experience 
in ordering reproductions, purchasing material, 
and carrying out printing ideas in general, 
wishes to better himself. Address ‘* Box 400," 
care Printers’ Ink. 











Sales Manager— Advertising 


Gentleman of ten years adv ertising and mercar 

tile experience is open fora position with | urge 
mercantile house or manufacturer, who is desir- 
ous of putting on an extensive advertising cam- 
paign, capable of sales-managership as wel! as 
promoting campaign. Write me, Address E 
C. BATTEN, Sioux City, la. 





MBITIOUS ADVERTISING MAN wants 

a position as Assistant Advertising Man- 
ager. Age 26, clean-cut and wide awake. |’os 
sesses an exceptionaliy good descriptive vocabu- 
lary; well posted in printing, illustrating, en- 
graving and electrotyping. Knows circular, 
letter, follow-up, outdoor, newspaper and peri- 
odical advertising. My advertising knowledge 
is reinforced with an 8 years’ successful business 
career. I want a position that offers chance for 
advancement—salary is a secondary considera- 
tion. Address ‘‘ HIRAM," care Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., suppiies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 





OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








AVE MADE GOOD FOR TWELVE 

YEARS as advertising manager of clothing 
and furnishing house in big cities. Had 10 
years training as card writer and window 
trimmer. Would like a change. Man and 
recommendation good. East preferred. “AD 
MAN,” Printers’ Ink, Boston. 


EXPERIENCED haem 
Advertising 
Manager seeks a permanent position in same 
capacity with progressive concern. Now con- 
ducting a wonderfully successful campaign 
Have had an extensive agency experience and 
have produced illustrative ideas and copy that 
have made a big hit with advertiser and public 
alike. Wish to connect where the opportunity 
will match my ability. Salary, too, is an object; 





you'll get back dollar for doliar—and a bit more. 
Address Box “ F. J.,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 





PRINTING 





GENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 

BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. p- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 

WINTHROP PRESS, 419 1. afayette S' St., N.Y. 











PUBLICATIONS WANTED 





PY BLISHER'’S representative with well-estab 
lished Chicago office and corps of active 
solicitors, wants two more publications Ad 
dress Box 97, care Printers’ Ink Chicago office 
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'|ROLL OF HONOR 











Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘These statements are on tle and will be shown to any advertiser, 





PRINTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0, 
22.616. Best advertising medium in Alabama 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net average Dec., 

, 18,186 dy; 24,305 Sun. Guarantees dy. 3 

times, Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation of 
any other Montgomery newspaper. 
Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170 
e afternoon home newspaper Of its city. 


COLORADO 
Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than tha: 
ny two other daily newspapers pub. in Den 


ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1910, 66,402 

gr This absolute correctness ot the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Dec., 1910, sworn, 13,851 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat. 
Meriden, Yourmal, evening. Actual average 
for i909, 7,729; average for 1910, 7,801 
Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,739; 1910, 7,873. 
New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
Iglu (sworn) 19,096 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 14,763, sc. 
New London, Day, ev'g. Average 1910, 6,892. 
Makes New London a one paper city. 
New Haven, Union. Average circulation 1g10, 
17,267. 
Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
1910, 3,627, Carries half page of wants. 
Waterbury, epudlicam. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,780. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, '10, 13,701; Dec., 
‘10, 14,659. E, KatzSp.A.A,N Y.and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
Average year Igo, 6,154. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1910, 7,651. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1910, 
71,143. 


terling, Hvening Gazette, average circuation 
OF 108, 4,409, 1909, 5,123; Igto, 6,144. 





Wee Ww te He vk 


Chicago Examiner, average 
Iolo, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced ali the three Chicago 
papers to cut their price to 
one cent. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 


papers PRINT. 
G™ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
South 
11,786 


ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Wr We te H 


INDIANA 
Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average 1910, 
Best in Northern Indiana. 
IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1910, 
9,404. ‘All paid in advance." 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,032; Sun. 11,426. 

Washington, Eve. Journal. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,913 subscribers. All good peopie. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; net av 
July, ’10-Dec.,*10, 7,090. Waterioo pop., 27,000. 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Average i010, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.”’ 

Louisville, 7ke Times, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1910, 9,319. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1010, daily 

, 

Lewiston, Sun. Daily average 1910, 5,440. 
Last 3 months of 1910, are 5,847. 


Portland, Evening Express. Averagefor toto, 
daily 16,986. Sunday 7elegram, 11,266. 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. l)aily aver. year 1910, 
80,266; Sun., 104,902. No return privilege. 
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Baltimore, \ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1910, 82,405. For March, 
Igit, $1,138. 

Ihe absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
CUAR the News is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. largest amount Of week day ad. 


Kew Kw 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Lec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising Totals: 1910, 7,922,108 tines 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 

2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want"’ ad. They are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


Wr We We He He vk 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest March of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
332,478, gain of 33,839 copies per day over 
March, Ig!o, Sunday Post, 802.381, gain of 39,- 
037 copies per Sunday over ’March » 1910. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,539; 1910, 16,562. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. ’10, 17,602. 
The‘*Home”’ paper. Largest ev'g circulation, 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720, Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 

Stock & Home's circulating rating 

is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 

[Arava is practically contined to the far- 

AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 

Northern Iowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 








CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. }. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis dai\, 
Average circulation of dai 

TEED Tribune for year endi: e 
uy Petaters’ Dec. 31, Igo, 91,260. Avera sc 
Ink Publish- ©'"culation of Sunday 7ridung 
ing Company for same period, 81,523. 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily j-=——"—"7 
and Sunday (©). In 1910 a-| foK) | 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In i910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655, 
Daily average circulation for 
March, Io1!, evening only, 
17,906. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for March, 1911, 83,736. 
(Jan. 1, 1908. subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 


oo goes into more homes than : 
any other paper in its field. ‘ 
_ Minneapolis, Svenske-Amertkamska Posten, 
Swan J. ‘lurnblad, pub. Av. 1910, 65,180. A.A.A, 


GUA 
A 





MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for tglo, 125,109. 


NEBRASKA 

Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 tor year ending Dec. 31, 1910 

Lincoln, Frese Press, weekiy. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1010, 141,048 

Lincoln, /he Weekly Enterpriser. Only Social- 
ist paperin State. Sworn average, Jan. Ist, 1910 
to Feb. 18th, 1911, 6,326. Reaches the farmer s, 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, /ost-7elegram. 9,433 sworn average 
for rgto. Camden's oldest and best daily. 
Newark, Evening .Vews. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 
Trenton, Evening 7imes. Ave, 1c—'o7, 20,270; 
08, 21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; March, ’10, 20,263, 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 

1910, 17,769. It's the leading paper. 

The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for year 1010, 64,558. 

Buffalo, Courzer, morn. Ave., ‘Ilo Sunday, 86,- 

1317, daiiy, 46,284; Angutrer, evening, 32,278. 

Buffalo, Aven:ing News. Watiy average for 

1008, 94.033: 1009. 94.307, 1c10, 94.232. 

Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he Morn- 

ing Heraid. Waily average for 1910, 6,104 

Newburgh, Vasly News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1910, 
6,941. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORE CITY 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1910, 7,658 
Clipper, weekiy (Lheatrical). Frank (een 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1010, 25,663 (©@ 
The World. Actual average, 1010, Morning, 
362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467. 664. 
Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily avrrage 
year, 1910, 6,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187 
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Schenectady, Gasette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Act Average for 1910, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentror, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Build ngy Chicago. 

Schenectady, Star, Average i910, 12,756. 
Shetiicid Sp. Ag’cy, Tribune Bldg., N. Y. 

Troy, Record. Av, circulation IgIo, 
(A.M , 6,102; P. M., 17, 657) 22 759. Only 
paperin city which has permitted A. A.A. 
examination, and made publicthereport. 

Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Averave for 1910, 2,626 

Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1910, 15,487. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actval average for 1910, 9,076. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
aver.ge for1910: Daily ,87,125;: Sunday, 114,044, 
For Feb., 1911, 87,238 daily; Sunday, 121,182. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,’10, 16,695; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Average Ma‘ch, 
1o1!, daily, 34,678; Sunday, 40,600. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Vt 22,986 average, 


Erie, /imes, daily 
March, 1911. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Johnstown, 7ridbune. Average for 
vy: mos. Ig10, 18,228. Mar., 1911, 


14.383. Only evening paper in Johns- 


Phils dalphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Average 1908, 6,617: 1900, 5, 522; '10,6,003 (@O). 
Washington, Neforter and Observer, circulaticn 
average 1910, 12,396; Jan., '11, 12,621. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. tor 
1910, 16,828. In its 37th year. 
quar Independent. Has tak Co., 
TEED and vicinity forits field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
inthe State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7 imes- Leader, evening ; only daily 
in Luzerne County to permit A. A. A. examina- 
this year. Examination showed 17,300 net 
for last six months, gain of 3,165 net intwoyears. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1910. 
18,757. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket Hvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending Dec 31, '10, 19,888—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Jourmal. Average 
for 1910, 22,788 (O@). Sunday, 30,771 
(OO). Lvening Bulletin, 48,323 aver- 

age I910. 
_Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
lates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1909, 6,311. July, 1910, 6,964. 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, year oe 11,351. Only 
E! Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1910, 
$625. Examined by A.A.A. 








Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
i910, 9,112. largest city and State circuiation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1910, 3,315 — 
Montpeher paper examined by the A. A 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7he Bee. Aver. Feb., 1911, 4,479; 
March, '11, 5,104. Largest circ. Only eve. paper. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times \(O@) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 

GUA combines with its Ig10 cir. of 
Ye No 64,741 daily, 84.203 Sunday, :are 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes carried in 19 0, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2,701,284 lines. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1910, daily, 
18,967 Sunday, 27,348. 
Tacoma, News. Average for year I9g!0, 
19,212. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Mar., 
1911, daily 6,649; semi-weekly, 1,72 

Madison, Stare Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan. » 1910, 6,960. 


Milwaukee, The Evening W1s- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for 1910, 41,897. Average 
daily gain over 1909, 4775. ‘Ihe 
Evening Wisconsin is pre-emin- 
ently the Home Paper a Milwau- 
kee. Raigid Circulation Examina- 


tion completed by Association of American Ad- 
vertisers Oct. 3rd, 1910. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign 
Kep., 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 160 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 


Milwaukee, 7he Milwaukee 

a (eve.) Daily Av. circ 

or 12 mos., 63,363. Daily Av. 

CURA Feb., 1911, 64.007. Feb. gain over 
1910,1,136. Paid City Circulation 

FEED double that of any other Milwau 
kee pap’r. No Premiumsempioy- 


ed. Over 60% Milwaukee homes. Flat rate 7c 
per line. C.D. Bertolet, Boyce Bldg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. hae for 
year 1910, 10,062, Examined by A 
Racine, Daily Journal. Dec., ie" an 
tion, 5, 517. Statement filed with A. A. A. 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for vear 
pa Dec. 31, Lg 61,827 
varger circulation in Wisconsin 

TEED chan any other paper. Adv. 
$4.20 an inch. ‘. Y. Office. 

41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Feb., 1911, 
61,322; weekly 1909, 27,060; Feb., 1911, 29,664. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
March, i911, 103,194 Largest in Canada 
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The Want-Ad Mediums. 
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_ This list is intended to contain the names of those publications m: 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. t 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume 











CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


THRs Chicago Examiner with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


seNJEARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News," says the Fost-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago’s “ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 
THE Indianapolis >tar is the leading ‘*Want 
Ad"’ Medium of the State. Only Sunday 
paper. Rate l cent perword. THE INDIAN- 
APOLIS STAR, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAINE 
THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


HK ke we wr 


HE Boston Glove, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1910 printed a total of 479,877 paid 
want ads; again of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


eee. 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 








CIRCULATI'N HE Tribune is the es 
Minneapolis daily. A sd 

vertising in the daily app« t 

both morning and evenin. ed 

tions for the one charge. ‘he 

Trioune printed during the \ ear 
ended Dec. 31, 1910, 2,513,42 es 

of classified advertising. } «:es: 

, Lcent a word, cash with orcer;— 

by Printers’ or 10 cents a line, where cha ged 

Ink Pub. Co. —daily or Sunday. 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries| OO 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Mar., 1911, amounted to 250,306 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 29,833. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 
MISSOURI 

THE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 

word. Minimum, l6&c. : 





MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW YORE 


HE Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


THE Buffalo Eventing News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 


OHIO 
Tat Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation 


OKLAHOMA 
HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 35,442 Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Ra., 7émes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbume—Get result s—W ant 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada 
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“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
.umber of copies printed, but for the high class and quality ot their circulation.’ 


(OO) Gold Mark Papers QO) | 











ALABAMA 
« Mopile Register ©@@). Established 1821. 
R._oest section in the prosperous South. 


GEORGIA 
lanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the ‘Quality Medium of Georgia 


ILLINOIS 


akers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark’’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


he Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 


average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 


puisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MASSACHUSETTS 

oston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
incustries of America (@@). 

oston Rvening Transcript (@@), established 
120. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 
ston, Textile World Record (@@). Not an 
gan,"’—but the leading textile magazine 
vorcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
nch paper amony 76,000 French population 


= 


MINNESOTA 
he Minneapolis Journal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more locai adver- 
tsing, more ciassihed advertising and more total 
ad\ertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER . 


©O) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
a ling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark"’ milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Hagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 

Army and Navy Journal, (@@). First inits 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 

Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

"lectric Railway Journal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Railway Journal’? and 
“Electric Railway Review.’’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the worid. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Electrical World (@@) established 1874 The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation year ending Nov. 30, 1910, 18,771 
weekly. MCGRAW PC BL ISHING CO 


Engineering News (OO). Established 
1874. The leading engineering paper in the 
world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 








Engineering Record (@@). The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 16,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door to the a Dealers of the World. 
Specimen cop pon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 25 258 1 Broadway, New York City, 


New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald rst. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting Ihe Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York 7imes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York /ribune (Q@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(Q@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the weiid, 
monthly, illustrated $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

The Oregonian, (@@), established 1861. he 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper t is on the Roll of Honor and has 


the Guarantee Star and the Goid Marks—the 
three most dcsirable circulation distinctions 
Feb., 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 80,547; 
Sunday, 180,346 





THE PITTSBURG 
@) DISPATCH «o 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 

lity and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 

unday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves tirst consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made 


CANADA 


fhe Halifax Herald ( ‘@@) and The Evening 
Mail, Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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| 
Business Going Out | 











Full page copy for one of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company’s products, Polarine, 
an —_——— oil, is being sent out by 
the Blackman- Ross Agency, New York, 
to Life, Collier’s, Literary Digest and 
the Saturday Evening Post. This cam- 
paign, to last about six months, is to 
take advantage of the seasonable de- 
mand and does not necessarily presage 
a comprehensive Standard Oil cam 
paign. Smaller copy will be used after 
the campaign has been got under way. 

It is generally understood that the 
Standard Oil Company is awaiting the 
Supreme Court decision upon corpora- 
tion organization, before planning 
thoroughgoing advertising for its other 
products. 


Some additional contracts are being 
placed by Wood, Putnam & Wood for 
the advertising of Park & Pollard. 
Agricultural papers and newspapers are 
used. This agency is also using some 
additional mediums of a general char- 
acter and agricultural papers for the 
advertising of the Lunt-Moss Company. 





The Regal Shoe Company is using 
large copy in the newspapers where it 
has stores, announcing its new method 
of selling shoes at cost plus five per 
cent. This announcement has aroused 
great interest in shoe circles throughout 
New England. 





The Tomer Advertising Agency, Old 
South Building, Boston, is handling the 
advertising of Macullar, Parker & Com 
pany. In addition to a large amount 
of local advertising, a few high-grade 
general mediums are being used in a 
mail order way. 


The E. R. Thomas Motor Car Com 
pany, of Buffalo, N. Y.. is making 
1,000-line contracts with Western news 
papers through the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, of New York. 


The Calumet Baking Powder Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Ill., is making con- 
tracts for 5,000 lines in the West 
through the Clague-Painter-Jones Com 
pany, of Chicago. 


The National Lead Company, of New 
York, is considering a newspaper cam- 
paign in selected territory through the 
George Batten Company, of New York. 





The National Advertisers Advertising 
Agency, of New York, is sending out 
April schedule for 200-line copy gen- 
erally to advertise Poslam. 





The Morse International Agency, of 
New York, is sending out additional 
orders for 240 inches for the advertis- 
ing of Beecham’s Pills. 


Geo. C. Hubbs, recently made adver- 
tising director of the United States 
Company, New York (Continental, G ( 1, 
Hartford and Morgan & Wright Tir 
announces that the general advert 
account of that company is being p ] 
through the Dunlap-Ward Advertising 

ompany, of Chicago. 

The 1911 campaign, which is 
under way, embraces extensive ad 
tising in a large list of leading n 
zines, metropolitan newspapers, agri 
tural journals and trade publications 
as well as outdoor advertising. 

Mr. Dunlap, president of the Dur 
lap-Ward Company, spends a consider 
able portion of his time in New York 
in the interests of this account. 





Harvey A. Willis & Co., of Chicago, 
are using newspapers to advertise the 
stock of the Consolidated Motor Com 
pany, of Chicago. This business is being 
handled by the Mahin Advertisi 
Company, of Chicago. 





Smith & Anthony, manufacturers of 
IIub ranges, are using a few daily 
newspapers in cities and towns where 
they have local agents. The_bus'ness 
is going through the F. P. Shumway 
Company. 


The Eckman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, is making re- 
newal contracts with newspapers gen- 
erally through Richard A. Foley, of 
Philadelphia. 


The Boston Diary Company, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., is making contracts with 
Southern papers for 7,000 lines. The 
Spafford Advertising Agency, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., is handling this account. 





The Travellers’ Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn., has made an appropri- 
ation for advertising and a list of gen- 
eral publications will be favored with 
orders. 








Lamson & Hubbard, of Boston, are 
using a selected list of mewspapers to 
advertise their hats. This business is 
being placed by the Wyckoff Advertis- 
ing Company, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Robt. M. McMullen Company. of 
New York, is sending out copy to news- 
papers for the F. F. Dalley Company, 
of Toronto, Canada. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., is making 
contracts with Southern papers through 
Lord & Thomas, of Chicago. 
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rhe Carl M. Green Company, of De- 
last week added to its list of ac- 
ints that of the Lozier Motor Com- 
ny, which has moved its executive 
tices to Detroit, where it has also 
ned its big, new factory. The Lozier 
Company, while it manufactures the 
which for the past three years has 
sold at a higher average cost than 
any other American-made automobile, 
1s heretofore confined its advertising 
te the newspapers. The plans of the com- 
pany this year include not only the 
ccntinuation of the extensive newspa- 
per campaign, but also a liberal amount 
of "advertising in the magazines. 


rhe Val Blatz Brewing Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., is making large con- 
acts with Mississip oi papers through 
the E. H. Clarke Advertising Agency, 
‘Chicago, Ill. 


New England newspapers are receiv- 
x copy for the advertising of the 
nited Shirt & Collar Company, Troy, 
.Y., through the Geo. L. Dyer Agency, 
Boston. 


The Star Expansion Bolt Company 
f New York, is sending out orders 
through M. P. Gould, of New York. 
{he contracts call for fifty-six inser 

ns in a list of newspapers. 





lownes Bros. & Company, of New 
rk, are sending contracts to papers 
the Southwest through the Gardner 
\dvertising Company, of St. Louis, Mo. 





N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, 
have secured the advertising appropria- 
tion of the Lehigh Valley Raiiroad. 


The Onoto Pen Compary, ot New 
York, is using a list of Southern dailies 
irough the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, of New York. 


The 7-20-4 cigar is being advertised 
in a list of newspapers. The business 
is placed direct by the manufacturer, 
k. G, Sullivan, Manchester, N. I 


The M. Volkman Advertising Agency, 
of New York, is making contracts with 
lexas papers for the advertising of 
Dr. Newton, of New York. 


W. H. Dilg, of Chicago, is making 
ontracts with Texas papers on account 
f the Sunny Brook Distillery Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Ill. 








The Boston News Bureau is handling 
the financial advertising of Merrill, 
Oldham Company. Daily newspapers 
are used in a few cities. 





Copy for the advertising of Julius 
we of New York, is being sent out 
. L. Houghton, of Newark, N. 





Some additional contracts for news- 
papers are being placed by H. E. Ayres 
& Co., 164 Federal St., Boston, for 
the advertising of the Converse Rub- 
ber Heel. 





The Dauchy Company, of New York, 
is placing renewal orders for the ad- 
vertising of Parker’s Hair Balsam. 





) 


The New England railroads have de- 
cided on their advertising plans for 
ihe coming season. A list of mediums 
has been made up by the New York, 
on Haven & Hartford Railroad adver- 

sing Cape Cod as a summer resort. 
‘The Boston & Maine branch will use a 
list of publications in addition to its 
present newspaper campaign, exploiting 
the fishing season in Maine and New 
Hampshire, as well as showing the at 
tractiveness of these sections for vaca- 
tion purposes. 





Dr. H. H. Green’s Sons, of Atlanta, 
Ga., are sending out orders generally 
through the J. W. Green Agency, of 
Atlanta. 





_The Geo. Batten Company, of New 
York, is placing copy in New York 
city newspapers on account of Chas. E. 
Matthews, of New York. 





Diamond McDonnell & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, are making contracts with 
Texas newspapers through N. W. Ayer 
& Son, of Philadelphia. 





The Edw. H. Marsh Agency, Spring- 
field, Mass., is handling the advertis- 
ing ‘of the Smoke Shops, of Holyoke. 
A few general mediums are to be used. 





The Sheffield Farms Company, of 
New York, is sending copy to papers 
in Yonkers, N. Y., through the George 
Batten Company, of New York. 


H. H. Levy, of New York, is _plac- 
ing copy for advertising the Tower 
cigars in Western and Southwestern 
dailies. 


Perry, Dame & Co., of New York, 
are using a list of women’s publications 
and advertising mediums of general cir- 
culation through Levin & Bradt, of 
New York. 





Warner Brothers, of New York, are 
extending their list of dailies through 
the Pomery Advertising Agency, of 
New York. 





Wood, Putnam & Wood are using 
a few publications for the advertising 
of Des Lauries Watch Fobs. 





A. R. Elliott, of New York, is send- 
ing copy to Eastern papers on account 
of Borden’s condensed milk. 


arnt nn oe 


- Copy is going out to a list of wo- 
men’s publications and general maga- 
zines for the Mellins’ Food Company, 
Boston. Large space is used and the 
business is placed direct. 





A few magazines and a list of ee J 
newspapers are being used for the a 
vertising of the Glenwood Range by 
the Weir Stove Company, Taunton, 
Mass. The business is handled by the 
Morse International Agency, Boston. 
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Exhibit No. 





E. J. RIECKER 


Betuil: DRY GOODS, NOTIONS, CARPETS 
CURTAINS, SHOES and RUBBERS 








BEVERLY, Ouro, Mar 28, 1912 


Mr, P. M. Raymond, Bus. Mer., 
Columbian Magazine, 

New York. 

Wy Dear Sir: 

On account of Lord & Taylor taking space 
in The “Columbian® I am putting in Onyx Aosiery 
Will gradually discard certain lines and place Onyx in 
stock. 

Ae fast as I can will replace other dress 
enields with “Naiad.* 

Will also sell Mennen'’s Talcua Powder this 
season. Keeping other powders but holding them in the 
background. 

As @ shareholdér you can count on me to 
patronize our advertisers. Others doing the sage should 
make the “Columbian” a very strong business getter for 
advertisers. 


Very truly yours, 


Gfidon” 
(OLUMBIAN MAGAZINE 

















P. M. Raymond Hu 
Advertising Manager New England Office, Western ‘Adv. na 
1 Madison Avenue Barristers Hall Peoples ll Buil ioe 
New York Boston, Mass. Chica, 


CIRCULATION 142,000 











